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[Article by Norman Chandler] 
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CAMEROON 


DECREE ESTABLISHES MASS COMMUNICATION SCHOOL 





Yaounde CAMEROON TRIBUNE in English 29 Sep 82 p 2 


[Decree signed by Ahmadou Ahidjo, president of the Republic, 
4 September 1982] 


[Excerpt] CHAPTER I Information shall extend in 
particular to the orientation and 
General provisions training policies of 4 School. 
1.(1) Anestablishment known th 3. ia. sh — 
as "The Advanced School of (a) Division I shall train tech- 
ication” (ASMAC) (a) vision I 3 Trai 
Mass Communication’ the Uni- nicians in the various mass com- 
is hereby set up within the Uni municafion skills and professions 
versity of Yaounde. = At the end of the course, 
(2) ASMAC shall og hni which shall last two years, suc- 
— Mass Communication Techni- cessful students shall be awarded 
Cas , the Certificate of Mass Commu- 
~ Spectalise Journalises nication Technician (CMCT). 
(3) ASMAC shall, in addition, ———— 
be responsible for research in the At the end of the course, 
field of mass communication which shall last three years, suc- 
and, subject to the availability of cessfal stadents shell be award- 
resources, for providing refresher ed the Diploma of Generalist 
and further training courses to Journalist (DGJ). 
both junior and senior employees (c) Division III shall train 
pr senes 3 +3 tag area of mass Specialist Journalists aia 
ee At the end of the course w 
2. ASMAC shall be under the 
ee od diaand, ane students shall be ewarded ene 
Minister of Nation ucation 
and the Ministry of oye ae =a of Specialist Journalist 
(a) The supervisory authority 
exercised by the Ministry of Na- AO, op within ASMAC 
tional Education shall concern (a) the Press Department ; 
mainly academic metters. (b) the Radio Department 
In this regard, all instruments (c) the Television Department; 
governing establishments under (d) the General Studies De. 
the University of Pv a shall partment. 
be applicable to A : 42) Other departments may 
(b) The supervisory authority 
exercised by the Minister of be set up as and ay 
CSO: 3400/99 




















CHAD 


CDR REPORTEDLY FIGHTING FAN 
Paris AFRICA AFP in French 15 Oct 82 p 18 


[Text] Lagos, October 13--The Democratic Revolutionary Council, one of eight 
factions grouped in opposition to the Chadian regime of Hissene Habre, is 
continuing armed resistance against Mr Habre's forces in six regions of 
Southern Chad, the organization said here. 


The statement also warned international groups "who, under cover of humanitarian 
aid, bring logistical support to the FAN” that the council "declines all 
responsibility" for any attacks. 


Moctar Moussa, a member of the council here, said the organisation would pursue 
its attacks on supply convoys, and that "people who have nothing to do with 
Chad's problems could be victims." 


The council, led by Sheikh Ibm Oumar, was fighting the Armed Forces of the 

North (FAN) in Chari-Baguirmi, east of the Chadian capital of Ndjamena, Guera, in 
South-Central Chad, Ouaddai, in eastern Chad, Salamz along the Centrafrican 
border, Batha, in Central Chad, and Middle Chari in uthern Chad, he said. (AFP) 


CSO: 3400/149 











NIGERIA 


OJUKWU FACTOR IN NIGERIAN POLITICS DISCUSSED 


London WEST AFRICA in English No 3401, 11 Oct 82 pp 2649-2653 


[Article by Arthur Agwuncha Nwankwo] 


[Text] 


IT WAS like the return of the inimitable 
Juan Peron to Buenos Aires after 18 years 
in exile. The crowd overflowed the runway 
as the Boeing 737 jetliner carrying Chuk- 
wuemeka Odumegwu Ojukwu hovered 
over the Enugu Airport. The police were 
helpless in the face of the unprecedented 
surge of excited humanity. 

The ex-Biafran leader was returning to 
Nigeria under an unconditional pardon by 
President Shehu Shagari, 12 years after he 
fled the country on the collapse of the 
Biafran secession in January 1970. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1982, so much had hap- 
pened that a leader who had lost a war, and 
who had been officially declared a villain, 
was now returning to his people in 
triumph, like a war hero back from a 
victorious expedition. To some people. the 
grand scale of Ojukwu’s reception was 
bewildering: to others it was most frustrat- 
ing. Retired General Theophilus Y. Dan- 
juma, a former Chief of Army Staff. who 
was a kingpin in the Nigerian Army during 
and after the civil war. found this cpntra- 
dictory situation so annoying that he had to 
come out with an angry statement. Dr. 
Graham Douglas. a former Attorney- 
General of Nigeria. lamented in a publica- 
tion in the New Nigerian newspaper that 
Nigeria was forgetting her war heroes. and 
that Ojukwu’s reception gave the impress- 
ion that rebellion pays. 

When the war ended in the defeat of 
Biafra, the people feared and indeed ex- 
pected a massacre from the victorious 
federal troops. It is still one of the greatest 
magnanimities in the history of fratricidal 
wars that there was none. It is a legacy of 
statesmanship for which Yakubu Gowon 
will always be remembered. This is not to 








say that there were no altercations result- 
ing in the seizure of people’s property and. 
in some cases, the abduction of young girls 
by the soldiers. More seriously, a few 
prominent people did lose their lives under 
questionable circumstances: these were not 
uncommon events in similar situations 
elsewhere in history. 

But it is to Gowon's official policy of ‘no 
victor, no vanquished” and the three Rs of 
Rehabilitation, Reconsfruction and Re- 
conciliation that Nigeria owes whatever 
peace it enjoys today. For in the last days 
of the defeat of Biafra. there were plans to 
organise the troops into small guerrilla 
bands. In any case, the fact is that most 
families kept their young men hidden in 
bushes until they were sure that there were 
no reprisals. The complete absence of 
public trials or of physical molestation on a 
grand official scale decidedly discouraged 
any sort of further armed resistance. 

One of the last decisions of the Biafran 
leaders before. the surrender, was that. 
there should be no government in exile. As 
if to respect this wish, Ojukwu did not 
engage in any anti-Nigerian rhetoric 

his stay in exile in the Ivory 
Coast. Therefore, the two major factors to 
which one can ascribe the rapid acquiesc- 
ence of the Igbos to the new federal 
Nigerian situation were: 
(a) the absence of physical reprisals as a 
federal government policy, and 
(b) the wise decision of Ojukwu (perhaps, 
at the instance of his chief host, the 
veteran statesman, Felix Houphouét- 
Boigny) not to engage in any activities 
that might jeopardise the reintegration 
of the Igbos into the Nigerian fold. 








Perhaps one should add here that an 
absent Ojukwu provided the Gowon gov- 
ernment with an apolugia to satisfy the 
hawkish opponents of the ‘‘no victor, no 
vanquished” policy, particularly among the 
military. The fashionable logic was that 
Ojukwu misled the Igbos into secession. 


This expedient but untruthful verdict 
served a useful purpose, because the ab- 
sent Ojukwu provided a scapegoat to vent 
all frustrations of the war on, and made 
reintegration with the erstwhile “enemy” 
easy. 

Between the end of the civil war in 
January 1970 and the exit of the military 
administration in September 1979, the 
Igbos did suffer in various indirect ways. In 
a federal structure where the federating 
arrangement concentrates the resources of 
the union at the centre, the various nation- 
al communities or interest groups compris- 
ing this federation compete for the benefit 
of the union’s resources. There is therefore 
the tendency for those groups who have 
strong representations at the centre to 
enjoy an advantage over those that have 
not, even in the implementation of laid- 
down policies of equitable distribution of 
the resources of the country. 


The development of federal roads in 
Anambra and Imo States are almost a 
decade behind those in the states in the 
North and West. The Lagos-Ibadar ex- 
pressway, the Lagos-Benin expressway. 
the Makurdi-Lafia-Akwanga-Jos Road, 
the Kano-Kari Road, the Maiduguri- 
Potiskum-Kari-Bauchi-Jos’ Road, the 
Maiduguri-Bama-Mubi-Gombi-Yola 
Road, etc., were built in the early and 
mid-seventies as against the Port Harcourt- 
Enugu expressway, Enugu-Onitsha ex- 
pressway etc., which were either recently 
completed, or are still under construction. 


Before the exodus of the Igbos to their 
homeland consequent upon the crises of 
1966, they had very strong representations 
in all facets of the federation. including 
more than dn equitable share in the federal 
bureaucracy. the urmy, the police. the 
parastatals. the universities. the research 
institutions and even in business. By the 
end of the war. many Igbos returned to 
find that their positions had already been 
taken by others. This is in spite of the 
undertaking of the federal side at the 
Addis Ababa peace talks to return all 
Biafrans to their former positions. Most 
Igbo army. airforce, naval. police and 
prison officers were not reabsorbed. Those 
of them who were. had lost three or tour 





years’ seniority. [gbo businessmen had to 
start from scratch. having lost money, 
stock and investments. Some. particularly 
those who were based in Port Harcourt. 
were permanently ruined. as they couid 
neither start where they had stopped, nor 
retrieve their immovable investments 
which had been commandeered and de- 
clared “abandoned property” by the Riv- 
ers State Government. under a_ policy 
connived at by the Federal Government. 
Even today, the Federal Government 
administers_and supervises the Abandoned 
Property scheme. 

It is significant that most of the rich Igbo 
businessmen who had property in Port 
Harcourt began to die one by one at the 
time it became obvious that all they had 
built up over a lifetime of hard work and 
sacrifice was no more theirs. To make 
matters worse, everybody on the secession- 
ist side was given a N40.00 ex-gratia 
award irrespective of how much they had 
in their bank accounts. To Federal author- 
ities it may have been calculated that by 
denying the I[gbos financial power. they 
would be delaying the emergence of an 
Igbo leader. To many Igbos, it was a most 
devastating economic leveller. It was in a 
situation like this that the Nigerian busi- 
ness indigenisation policy was im- 
plemented. With neither the financial re- 
sources nor the patronage in the finance 
industry (in which they were most inade- 
quately represented), the [gbos did not 
have the means to benefit from the transfer 
of foreign owne:ship of business to Nige- 
rians. In contrast, the Federal Government 
provided funds for the so-called indigenes 
of Rivers State to purchase the so-called 
“Abandoned Property.” This is why the 
seizure of properties by the Anambra State 
governor. Mr. James Nwobodo. under 
the controversial Land Use Act, has 
touched the Igbos on a very sensitive nerve 
wound. 

Politically, during the Gowon era the 
Igbos had only one member in the Sup- 
reme Military Council. the highest policy- 
making body in the country. Even that one 
member was somewhat handicapped being 
a civilian it a completely military show. 
The post-Gowon Supreme Military Coun- 
cil (under late General Murtala Moham- 
med and later retired General Olusegun 
Obasanjo) had only one Igbo member. a 
comparatively junior officer (Kanu and 
later, Ukiwe). Therefore, when new States 
were created by decree in 1976, the Igbos 


had only two states (Imo and Anambra) in 
comparison with the Yorubas, of compara- 











ble population, who had four (Lagos. Oyo. 
Ogun and Ondo) and a strong presence in 
a fifth (Kwara). 

re was unfair [bostan action (analo- 
gous to the Bantustan’s of South Africa) by 
the Murtala Mohammed/Obasanjo regime. 
The Military Government perpetrated se- 
riOus injustices affecting the political entity 
of East Central State and the two Igbo 
States — Anambra and Imo — having an 
important impact on the revenue allocation 
and the resource base of the Igbos. 

As if the carving away of important oil 
bearing areas which are indisputably Igbo 
from the East Central State (under 
Gowon’'s 12-State structure) were not 
enough, the post-Gowon Federal Military 
Government carried out a “boundary 
adjustment” exercise that further exploited 
the rich oil basin of Obigbo from Imo into 
the Rivers State. At the same ume, it 
carved away the rich limestone deposits of 
Arochukwu-Ewe from Imo into Cross Riv- 
er State at a time when it was fully aware 
that Imo State Government was negotiat- 
ing contracts to develop the limes.one for a 
cement factory. 

The foregoing describes the atsadvan- 
taged position in which the Igbos lived 
during the post-civil war military period — 
1970 to 1979. It is. some would say. a 
natural price for a people to pay for losing 
a Civil war, and this price could be worse. 
However, it was a Situation that the Igbos 
were finding more and more difficult to 
accept as the memories of their crushed 
rebellion dimmed. 

It should be clear with this background 
that the Igbos were now desperately look- 
ing for a leader. a redeemer. This was the 
situation when Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, ex- 
President of Nigeria and the Qwelle of 
Onitsha, re-emerged onto the Nigerian 
political scene and declared his interest in 
running for the Presidency of Nigeria. 
When the wily old man, following his 
registration problem, declared that he was 
being victimised because he was an Igbo. 
the gate of a long pent-up Igbo emotion 
burst open to him and in a dramatic swing, 
the Igbos voted overwhelmingly for the 
Nigerian Peoples Party (NPP). Dr. Azi- 
kiwe’s party. So very desperate were the 
Igbos for a leader that it was easily forgiven 
and forgotten that the same Dr. Azikiwe 
had deserted them in their greatest hour of 
need and crossed to the federal side during 
the civil war. for which his effigy had been 
symbolically and solemnly buried in 1969. 


When the issue of Ojukwu’s pardon 
became a national one, it did not help 


matters that. unlike other Party leaders 
such as Chief Obafemi Awolowo and 
Alhaji Waziri Ibrahim, Zik did not une- 
quivocally and unconditionally support 
presidential pardon for Gowon and Ojuk- 
wu. During Zik’s electioneering campaign 
he declared that if elected President he 
would conduct a referendum to determine 
Ojukwu’s pardon. But then the President 
has prerogative of pardon in consultation 
with the appropriate organs (council of 
state, military command, police council 
etc). 

When only Yakubu Gowon was par- 
doned on October 1, 1981, the Igbos were 
visibly depressed. When therefore Presi- 
dent Shehu Shagari announced the uncon- 
ditional reprieve for Chukwuemeka Ojuk- 
wu, the Igbos were wild in joyful expecta- 
tion of his return. The massive turnout of 
the Igbos to receive Ojukwu was because 
the timing could not have been more 
appropriate. Secondly, the Igbos saw in 
Ojukwu an epitome of the leadership 
characteristics of which they have been 
starved for a long time: hard work, intelli- 
gence and dependability. Thirdly, the 
“Biafran psyche” is an irreversible phe- 
nomenon more so for people who were at 
their most impressionable age during the 
civil war. Those people constituted the 
majority of the multitude who turned out 
to receive someone whom they remember 
only as their hero, their revered “H.E.” 

The return of Ojukwu was to individual’ 
Igbos the symbolic release of their chained 
half. the concluding paragraph in the 
general amnesty essay. The scapegoat apo- 
logia had served its purpose and was 
beginning to hurt. Most Igbo men knew 
that Ojukwu did not mislead them into a 
rebellion; although some wonder why he 
let events lead to a shootout when he had 
all the facts of the Eastern Nigerian milit- 
ary capability. That is not a challenge of 
the principles and position he represented 
but of the wherewithal for the successful 
maintenance of this position. Perhaps 
when he writes his memoires, he will reveal 
his thinking at the time. 

An editorial in the New Nigerian of July 
6, said that “it is one thing to pardon a 
rebel leader and another kettle of fish to 
exploit his popularity for political pur- 
poses’. The point the editor forgot is that 
Ojukwu was not a common robber. He led 
a Biafra that represented a certain point of 
view in a dialectical contention. The edito- 
rial. admits it when it professed that Ojuk- 
wu “could not have successfully led it (the 
rebellion) for two and a half years if there 











CSO: 


was no support for it’’. It just happens that 
in resolving the dialectics Ojukwu's side 
was defeated and therefore became a 
rebellion. . 

By his prompt commitment to an im- 
mediate general amnesty for Biafrans, 
Gowon had prevented a social wound from 
being cancerous, and has given the country 
the kind of peace which neither Northern 
Ireland, Kampuchia, Vietnam, not even 
Zimbabwe, may ever know. We believe 
that by granting pardon to Ojukwu, Presi- 
dent Shagari has applied a balm that will 
dry up that social wound. | 

This is to all those, particularly non-Igbo 
Nigerians, who resent or are scared by the 
kind of welcome Ojukwu received. Please 
do not try to explain the civil war in terms 
of hero and villain. History, in a deeper 
sense, is the unfolding of trends, and not 
just the eccentricities of individual players. 
History is more of a dialectical evolution. 
The nation, Nigeria, continues to evolve 
out of the antics of the individuals whose 
roles are within the context of contempor- 
ary forces at play. 

Ojukwu’s tumultuous welcome is an 
expression of relief by a people who have 
now resolved a long gnawing contradic- 
tion. It is a logical chapter in the history of 
the political development of Nigeria. 
Those who argue that it gives the impress- 
ion that rebellion pays or that it means that 
those who died to keep Nigeria one have 
died in vain, are brandishing the same 
lopsided argument that threw this country 
into civil war in the first place. It means 
that after 12 years of reconciliation they 
have not given a dispassionate thought to 
the events that led to that unfortunate war 
from points of view of both sides; an 
exercise which is necessary to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. 

If they continue to show that they have 
learnt nothing, it is they who would be 
giving the impression that those who have 
made the ultimate sacrifice so that this 
nation may mature, would have died for 
nothing. And to all leaders or aspiring 
leaders, Igbo and non-Igbos alike, who are 
either stupid Or criminal enough to whip up 
ethnic emotions by bellowing ethnic 
persecution, this writer says, it is a danger- 
ous disservice to this nation. To Igbo 
leaders in particular, there is a risk of 
having a chronic persecution complex. It is 
counter-productive and it is our responsi- 
bility to keep this temptation in check. 

Chief Ojukwu himself evidently does 
recognise the frightenirs responsibility 
that this situation places un him. All the 


journalists who were on that plane wins 


him agree that even his usual iron mask of 
calm expression could not hide the feelings 
which welled up within sim at the sight of 
the mammoth crowd at Enugu Airport on 
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that sunny morning of June 20, 1982. 

What role would he play in the future of 
Nigeria? One can only hazzard a guess 
based on deduction. The crucible of the 
civil war, followed by the lonely years in 
exile, should have given him time for 
review and reflection. The opportunity to 
detachedly watch a restrained elder states- 
man, Monsieur Houphouét-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast, in action, should have given 
Ojukwu a rare opportunity of further 
training in statecraft. 

It is my belief and hope that with this 
background, Chief Chukwuemeka 
Odumegwu Ojukwu will recognise that the 
Igbos have suffered from a misrepresenta- 
tion of their aspirations by their leaders. 
And this has led to a misunderstanding of 
their intentions and the consequent un- 
Savoury reaction against them by their 
fellow Nigerians. Undoubtedly, this mis- 
representation may also have confirmed 
negatively those who have maintained an 
adversary position against this miscalcula- 
tion — the very sort that led to civil war. 

I believe that Ojukwu can now calmly 
lead the Igbos through a non- 
confrontational posture, recognising the 
Igbos’ true friends and true interests within 
the context of the overall interest of 
Nigeria, respecting the Icgitimate aspira- 
tions of other constituent groups, while 
firmly but restrainedly demanding equity. I 
believe also that when he may have allayed 
the fears of those who are scared by his 
reputation, Ojukwu can contribute useful- 
ly to the overall development of the Nige- 
rian nation, joining forces with all who care 
for progress, respect for human dignity and 
commitment to the uplift of the people. 

I believe that Ojukwu recognises that 
the internal forces he released and galva- 
nised in Biafra can also be released and 
mobilised in Nigeria. Let us put behind us 
memories of personal vicissitudes and 
work for the future of Nigeria. The forces 
that made those flying Biafran Ogbu- 
nigwes, and rockets and refinery, and set 
up that fantastic propaganda machinery, 
the forces that set a people to one united 
purpose, unshaken by internal bickerings 
and doubts, undaunted by formidable 
physical constraints, these can be put to 
work now to make Nigeria a great nation. 


Recent events in international circles 
have consistently shown that a nation that 
demands respect must have the capability 
to convince others that she deserves it. The 
might that goes with this capability cannot 
be developed here unless the Nigerian 
people can be galvanised into commitment 
to the single purpose of true nation build- 
ing. This is the potentiality of Ojukwu’s 
return, and of Gowon’s when he so de- 
cides. 











NUMBER OF HOMES FLOODED BY DAM GREATLY UNDERESTIMATED 


Kaduna SUNDAY NEW NIGERIAN in English 19 Sep 82 pp 1-2 


[Article by Emmanuel Yawe] 


[Text] THE fate of the 
12,000 villagers who 
were affected by the 
flooding of the mutti- 
million Naira Kiri Dam. 
in Gongola State still 
hangs an the balance. 
The villagers, some of 
whom were forced to 
move into a new 
resettiement area are 
living in fear on the 





grounds that the dam. 
might submerge the 


area_on which they 
are now settied. 

Our Correspondent who 
visited the dam site 
reports that the sdoodings 
at the dam have far ex- 
ceeded the limits. which 
inplicon —the company 
that carried out the cen- 
sus of properties to be 
‘destroyed — had assured 
the villagers’ it would 


reach. 
As a result of this 


development, those 


villagers whose houses had 
not been enumerated for 
compensation have been 
forced to move out as théir 
houses and farmlands have 


been submerged in water. 
Even those who have been 





resettled by the Upper Bans a 
River Development Au ty, 
said that they are now living in 
fear because when the water 
at the dam reaches the max- 
imum level, the new settle- 
ment may be submerged. 

' A community leader at Kiri 
village, Mr. Peter Biribodu- 
woin who took our correspon- 
dent round the affected areas, 
complained that éven those 
om whose houses were 
enumerated for com tion 
were not paid the full value of 
their and in some 
cases not paid at all because 
their names did not appear on 
the pay list. 

Another villager, Mr. Jatau, 
also complained that even 
though they were promised 

bore-holes, electricity, and a 
police station when the area 
was chosen as the site for the 
ge non of these amenities 
ave been provided. He 
pointed out that ‘‘even those of 
us who have been compen- 
sated cannot move to the new 

settlement site because there 
is no water in the area.”’ 

Biba pores: ., the 
yenera 0 pper 
Benue River Basin Develop- 

ment Authority, Alhaji 

Abubakar Hashidu said. that. 

even though essential work at 

the dam was completed, he 
had to intervene to stop the 
raising of the water to the 

maximum level of 170.5 

metres above sea_ level 
because of ‘the apparent 


danger it posed to the fife and 
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property of the inhabitants of 
the area. ' 

He revealed that out of the 
4.8 million Naira needed to 


resettle the affected villagers, 


only .7 million Naira was. 
made available to his authori- 
ty adding that this was used in 
compensating 10,023 people 
and 28,317 economic trees. - 

Alhaji Abubakar 
that the compensation exer- 
cise would continue when a 
new comprehensive census of 
the affected people is carried 
out and the fund is made- 
available for ‘their resettle- 
ment. : 

On the progress report on 
the work done so far on the 
dam, the general manager 
stated that 57 million Naira 
had been paid out to the major 
contractors of the project — 
Nigerian Engineering and 
Construction Company — for 
— all the essential 
Ww 


He disclosed that the 
Federal Government had 
authorised his authority to 
take a loan of 14 million Naira 
from the International Mer- 
chant Bank to complete all the 





outstanding work on the dam. 
Alhaji Abubakar however 
stated that, the original cost of 
the project was 44.3 million. 
Naira explaining that because 
it could not be ‘completed in 
et 
«caught up 
ane Fy the rising cost. of 
— hn country. 
acti manager 
of NECCO eC Grenamic 
refused to comment when con- 


tacted on the grounds that he 


was unauthorised to speak to 
the press. ° 

When pressed further, he 
denied a statement credited to 
the Minister of Industries, 
Alhaji Ibrahim Gusau, that 14 


He confirmed that work had 
been suspended at the dam 
since F’ . this year due 


to lack of funds and 


humourously asked A. B. 
Tapidi, the New Nigerian cor- 
lent in Yola: ‘‘where is 
the 14 million Naira ‘injection’ 
you talked about in your 
newspaper?’ ...- 

















REDUCTION, OTHER FACTORS MAY PERMIT INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Kaduna NEW NIGERIAN in English 20 Sep 82 p 2 


[Text] 


CSO: 


THE Federal) Government is 
to allevia‘e the probéms facing 
textile industry in the couniry 
by reducing excise duty paya- 
ble on textile produc!s from 10 
per cent to five per cent. 

This was announced recently 
by the Minister of State for 
Industries, Dr. L J- Igbani, 
when he visited International 
Textile Industries (I.T.I.) Ni- 
geria Limited, Isolo. 

He stated that all industries’ 
applications for Approved Users 
Licence and other concessions, 
including those for textile in- 
dustries were being processed 
by the ministry as a matter of 
deliberate policy. ~ 

Dr. Igbani then enjoined 
1.7.1. and other industrial con- 
cerns to bring to his ministry 
genuine reports of constraints 
to the performance and growth 
of their activities. 

The minisier remarked that 
the request of I.T.I. and its 
Associated Ancillary Industrial 
Establishment for a timely ap- 
proval of their other proposed 
projects in the rural areas of 
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Lagos State was being given 
due consideration. 

Dr. Igbani later commission- 
ed the recently installed Sul- 
zer Weaving machines. 

Earlier, the Administrative 
Manager, Mr. B. O. IThekuna 
had acquainted Dr. Igbani with 
the expansion projects of the 
company which were embarked 
upon since 1977. 

These include the establish- 
ment of a new spinning mill 
at Ikorodu; and a fishing 


complex also at Ikorodu. 

Others were Century Products 
Cube Sugar Pa Factory 
and Food and Confectionery 
Products Complez for all of 
which the company had ac 
quired 12 hectares of industrial 
plots at an annual rate of 150, 
000 Naira. : 

Dr. Igbani and his entoura- 
ge later visited Ocean Trading 
Nigeria Limited where he 
inspected tugboats and traw- 
lers and also toured the pro 
posed industrial layout, all 
at Ikorodu. 
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REDUCING DEPENDENCE ON OIL REVENUE SAID NECESSARY 


London WEST AFRICA in English No 3401, 11 Oct 8w p 2670 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


In the course of his speech at 
Abuja President Shagari of Niger- 
ia commented on the international 
economic recession and went on, 
‘naturally, Nigeria could not have 
possibly escaped the adverse 
effects of this global economic 
crisis, especially in view of its 
over-dependence on a single ex- 
port commodity, petroleum. — 

“It should be recalled that a 
year ago, our oil production sowed 
fell sharply from 1,900,000 barrels 
per day to a mere 600,000 barrels 
per day. Again, from early Febru- 
ary 1982, the oil market suffered 
another serious slump when ex- 
ports fell slightly below 600,000 
barrels a day. Consequently, re- 
venue from oil sales dropped from 
$14,300m. to $10,400m. in 1981. 

“Although the market is gra- 
dually picking up, prospects of 
increased sales and higher re- 
venues remain uncertain while our 
import propensity has risen to a 
record W1,200m. per month. 

“It is against this background 
that I had to request the National 
Assembly to give me special pow- 
ers to introduce appropriate au- 
sterity measures to prevent the 
total collapse of the economy with 
all the attendant consequences. 
These measures, which are being 
constantly reviewed for necessary 
adjustments, have already check- 
ed the hitherto unrestricted out- 
flow of foreign exchange through 
excessive importation, and at the 
same time stepped up domestic 


production of goods. 
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“I call on all Nigerians to see the 
measures in their correct perspec- 
tive, designed as they were to 
inculcate a sense of financial disci- 
pline and prudence in both public 
and private sectors as well as to 
promote self-reliance. I know that 
it entails sacrifice on the part of all 
of us but I am confident that we 
shall overcome the hard times and 
emerge economically stable. 

“While we are still very largely 
dependent on oil revenue for all 
our financial needs, the necessity 
for an aggressive crude oil market- 
ing strategy cannot be over- 
emphasised. Accordingly, I have 
directed the Nigerian National 
Petroleum Corporation (NNPC to 
evolve appropriate marketing 
strategies to ensure that we main- 
tain our level of production 
within the Opec quota system. 

“In furtherance of our objective 


to diversify our revenue resources.’ 


the highest ‘priority rating is now 
being accorded the LNG (liquified 
natural gas) and phase two of the 
petrochemical project. The feasi- 
bility reports of the two projects 
are now being scrutinised.” 

The President’s Director of 
Budgets, Chief Theophilus 
Akinyele, had earlier announced 
that the Federal Government has 
revised the estimated revenue of 
M11,600m. for this year which 
was based on crude oil production 
to nearly M9,000m. The revi- 
sion became necessary as a result 
of the drastic reduction in the 
lifting of oil, Chief Akinyele said. 

He explained ‘that in order to 
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reduce the over-dependence on 
revenue from a single commodity, 
the Federal Government has been 
making efforts to widen its re- 
venue base. To this end, the re- 
venue collecting agencies have 
been told to examine: the pos- 
sibility of charging fees for some 
services hitherto free or raising 
the existing rate charges; for 
example, the Federal Ministry of 
Commerce imposed a fee on 
applications for import licences, 
which yielded over 6700,000 last 
year. 

Although some American oil in- 
dustry analysts have been predict- 
ing that the end of the oil glut is 
likely during the current quarter, 
as companies begin to rebuild 
their stocks, generally down to 
about 70 days supply, to prepare 
for the heavy winter demand, the 
prospects ahead for oil sales are 


‘not rosy with major oil companies 


reorganising their buying patterns 
and reducing long-term purchas- 
ing contracts in favour of spot 
deals. 

During a visit to Nigeria last 
month Mr. David Mellor, Bri- 
tain’s Energy Minister, explained 
that ‘spot sales by the British 
National Oil Corporation at prices 
($33.50 a barrel) lower than 
the Opec level for oils of com- 
parable quality was an attempt 
to dispose of existing stocks 
and maintain cash flow, not a 
move to force Opec producers to 
reduce their prices, which many 
experts agree could produce a 
disastrous surge in demand. 
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BRIEFS 


GOVERNOR WANTS POLICY CHANGE--Governor Ambrose Alli of Bendel has called for 
a system whereby states are vested with powers to collect all the revenue 
within their area of jurisdiction and pay only a minimal percentage as tax to 
the Federal Government. Addressing a recent news conference in Benin he said 
that this would enable states to cope with the increasing responsibilities 
which the constitution and the presidential system had placed on them. He 
said his government had not been able to tap the existing sources of revenue 
because of the difficulty in finding an appropriate method of collection. 
Earlier, Governor Alli said his government was not prepared for the new na- 
tional policy on education adding, "The system is very expensive to operate 
and we have not got the infrastructure to make it a reality." [Text] [London 
WEST AFRICA in English No 3401, 11 Oct 82 p 2680} 


PETROLEUM DEPOSITS IN BORNO--Six locations of petroleum deposits have been 
discovered in the north-eastern part of Borno State. The General Manager, 
Exploration and Exploitation Division of the Nigerian National Petroleum Cor- 
poration (NNPC), Mr. G. A. Adams made this known when he visited Governor Goni 
recently. Mr. Adams appealed to the State Government to construct a 30-kilo- 
metre road from Gongulong village to Masu District to enable the corporation 
transport machinery for the exploitation of the oil from early next year. 
Governor Goni in his reply assured Mr. Adams his Government's co-operation and 
assistance. [Text] [London WEST AFRICA in English No 3401, 11 Oct 82 p 2680] 
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REPORTAGE ON FOURTH SPPF CONGRESS 


President 's 


Victoria NATION in English 2 Oct 82 p 1 


(Text ] 





“The fourth annual National 


Congress of the Seychelles 
People’s Progressive Front 
re-affirms ‘ts unfailing confi- 


dence in the leadership of 
President France Abert René 
both as President of the SPPF 
and President of the country.” 

Thus have thousands of 
party members all over Sey- 


chelles shawn; the Avoid, and — od 


especially foreign and loca! 
enemies of the people’s socia- 
l'st revolution that whatever 
the obstacles put in their path, 
they remain loya! to and de- 
termined to follow the man 
they voted to lead the SPPF 
and who the people as a whole 
c'ected to the helm of the ship 
of state. 

Of all the resolutions passed 
yesterday evening, after two 
davs of free and frank debate 
and exchanges of ideas and 
experiences, the loudest ap- 
plause was reserved for this 
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Remarks 


resolution introduced by the 
party Secretary-General, Mr. 
Guy Sinon. | 


Reflec‘ing the rank and file’s 
satisfaction with the way Mr. 
René has 'ed and is _ leading 
the long, hard struggle to so- 
Cialism and with the way he 
has handled the political, eco- 
nomic and security crises for- 

dh the Revolution, the 
reso'ution recognised the 
SPPF ‘eader’s “selfless and de- 
voted work for the well-being 
of the Seychellois people’. 


The same resolution also 
firmly re-affirmed the party 
members’ “conviction in the 
socia'ist principles and __polli- 
cies Of the Seychelles People’s 
Progressive Front” in what 
was a Clear message to the 
country’s enemies that the 
struggle to create a new so- 
ciety would continue unabat- 
ed. 


SEYCHELLES 








CEC 


N a major move _ to close 
I party ranks to forestall 
any reactionary attempts to 
infittrate the Seychelles Peo- 
pie’s Progressive Front at a 
time when Seychelles is fac- 
ing increasing challenges to 
its Socialist Revolution, the 
National Congress yesterday 
evening voted unanimously 
to reorganise the Branch 
structure at the party’s grass 
roots, before endina its dis- 
cussions a day ahead of sche- 
dule. 


At the end of the two-day 
fourth annual Congress at the 
Maison du Peuple, the 130 
branch. union, women’s and 
defence force deleaates, led 
by the Central Executive 


Commitiee, amended three ar- 
ticles of the SPPF Constiiution 
and voted ihrough five reso- 
lutions on party, national and 
international affairs. 


Refleciing the concern ex- 
pressed by party members in 
recent district meetings tha: 
atiempts would be made to 
deflect the avant-garde SPPF 
from iis path to socialism after 
the failure of recent man- 
oeuvres to overthrow the 


© To Appoint Branch Committees 


government and create civil 
disorder in the country, the 
Congress voted that in fu- 
ture, each of the Republic's 
23 SPPF branches should be 
governed by a Branch Execu- 
tive Committee nominated by 
the Central Executive Com- 


mittee and not elecied by 
branch members as in. the 
past. 


The new committee will 
consist of five instead of ien 
members, one of whom will 
be nominated as Chairman 
by the CEC. As before, the 
Commitiee will meet twice a 
month. 


A new addition to the 
branch’ structure will be 
Branch Advisory Councils 
also appointed by the Front 
CEC. A Council will be com- 
Nosed of an unspecified num- 
ber of members ‘‘who have 
shown absolute devotion to 
the Front and its principles.” 
It will meet at least twice a 


year in a purely advisory Ca- 
pacity. 
The rules that each Branch 


will hold a general meeting at 
leasi once every three months 
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and that the district's Mem- 
ber of the People’s Assembly 
should be a non-voting, ex- 
Officio member of the Branch 
Executive Committee remain 
unchanged. 


Other amendments io the 
SPPF Constitution concern 
party funds and membership 
dues, the latter being in- 
creased to R5. per month. 


In a resolution concerning 
the Front, the Congress call- 
€d on the CEC to appoint a 


working committee as soon 


as possible to set up a Na- 
tional Youth League affilliated 
to the SPPF as provided for 
in the Front’s Constitution. 
Mr. René later pointed out 
that this resolution had come 
at the right time since the 
first National Youth Service 
graduates would be leaving 


the Port Launay village at the 
end of this year and a nation- 
al youth organisation would 
be needed to make the best 
of their revolutionary quali- 
ties. 

A third resolution request- 
ed the Government to study 
the possibility ef organising 
defence and security systems 
for Praslin and La Digue. 

SAP 











Solidarity Urged 


Victoria NATION in English 4 Oct 82 pp l, 2 


(Text ] 


THE AVANT guarde militants of the Seychelles People’s 


Progressive Front were told on Friday by party leader 
Mr. France Albert René that they should make a special 
effort im their districts to try to combat the problems af- 
iccting the country. 

In his closmg speech at the 4th annual Congress, Mr. 
René told the representatives of the people to have more 
confidence in what the government was doing to create a 
better society and that we should have to work together 
side by side to turn our small country mto a real Paradiise. 








“If we are to reach our goal, 
all of us must ana'‘yse our 
consciences and ask ourselves 
if we are really contribu’ing 
as much as we can to make 


~~ Reminding 


the militants 
not to let themselves be stray- 


this succeed,” the President cause people who had been 
advised the militants. punished: for wrong doing | 
“happened to be their r : 


The closing speech at the 
end of the Congress on Friday 
evening covered many aspects 
of the Seychel'ois society as 
it is today. The President 
spoke of party motivation, 
confidence in the government, 
drugs, black marketeering, in- 
discipline and other subjects 
which were discussed during 
meetings the SPPF leadership 
had jin the districts and which 
were examined by the Con- 

gress. 

Mr. René told the militants 
they should support the prin- 
c'ples, beliefs and philosophies 
which the Front represents, 
rather than supporting certain 
individuals of the Party. 
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‘or friends. “Why" should" 


when we.leam that our child 
ren have been punished at the 
Na‘ional Youth Service ?”, he 
asked. 


True’ militants, he said, 
must first try and ask them- 
selves whether their children 
had not commited anything 
wrong to receive the punish- 
ment before criticising — as 
our enemy wants us to — the 
measures taken to instill dis- 
cipline, 

“If we are true militants we 
must accept to make certain 
sacrifices if we are to suc 











CSO: 


The problems discussed by 
the Congress had been noted 
by the Central Executive 
Committee which will trans- 
mit them to the ministries 


concemed to take approprigte 
actions, Mr. René said. 





“If we who are mi'‘itant 
members of the Front are not 


ready to think about these 


problems, if we are not ready 
to give a hand we won't suc- 
ceed in eliminating the prob- 
lems plaguing our society,” he 
told the branch representa- 
tives and called on them to be 
always vigi'ant. 


On the problem of indisci- 
pline, the SPPF President said 
efforts must be made to re-in- 
trcduce the control over our 
children, control which ‘“‘pa- 
rents have lost over the past 
10 years”. 


He described the resolution 
passed by the Congress ca'ling 
for the setting-up of the 
Youth League as timely to re- 
ceive the young people com- 
ing from the National Youth 
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Sé@fvice and to crganise them 
on *he same line they are fol- 
lowing m the service. 


The SPPF President said 


that the Nattonal Youth Ser- 
vice had an immense task to 
train some 800 youngsters to 
ive together like brothers and 
sisters, particularly as for 
many years previously they 
had been living a completely 
different life from the disc’- 





_ p'ined programme they now 


faced in the service, 


But Mr René stressed that 
what needed to be appreciated 
in ‘he NYS, as well as our 
society in general, was not the 
little problems which were al- 
ways present in any enter- 
prise, but the greater succes- 
ses achieved. | 


Concluding his address, the 
SPPF’s ‘eader told the bran- 
ches that during the coming 
month's he would make it a 
personal task to continue 
meetings in the districts to 
discuss problems affecting the 
society. 
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MINISTER SERVINA TAKES A BREAK TO FURTHER STUDIES 


Victoria NATION in English 4 Oct 82 pp 1, 2 


[Text] 


———— 


DELEGATES to the 4th annual Congress of the Seychelles 
People’s Progressive Front learned with sadness on Friday 
evening that the Deputy Secretary General and the Minister 
for Agriculture, Mr. Matthew Servina, was taking a break both 
from the Party leadership and the government, for some time. 

-Minister Servina told the Congress he felt he needed 
the break to further his studies and was looking forward to 
leaving next year for Yugoslavia, the German Democratic Re- 
public, Tanzania and probably Cuba too. In all these countries, 
he said to reporters after the Congress, he would live with 
the systems of socialism that have been practised there for 
many decades and added he was hoping to gain more expe- 
rience in politics. 

But he gave Congress the assurance that he would remain 
with the Seychellois Revoiution wherever he may be. 


Minister Servina, who join- 
ed the SPUP at the age of 19, 
told the Congress: ‘‘! am still The Agriculture Minisver 
young and feel that though = ‘said it was wrong to interpret 
during the past.16.yemss I'v8 — this break from politics as if 
p2rticipated in the struggle he was abandoning the s.rug- 


gaining much experience, | gie at a time when the nation 
— ifficul.ies. 

want to was facing many difficul. 
improve myse# and “ belli that it is particu- 


gain further knowledge rather larly theee difficuliies’ we. are 
than simply continuing as | encountering which make it 
am doing until the age of 50.” necessary for us to become 
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‘stronger, more militant and 
more efficient,” he told the 
Central Executive Committee 
members, branch and nation- 
al organisation representa- 
tives. 


SPPF’s President Mr. 
France Albert René, on his 
own behalf and that of the 
CEC and the Party in general, 
thanked Mr. Servina for his 
contributions to ihe Seychel- 
lois struggle and said he was 
sure he would come back to 
give a hand. 

Also leaving for further 


Siudies are the National Tree- 
surer of the National Work- 


ers’ Unjon, .Mr,.Erange, Bonts, 


on a three-year law scholar- 
ship in Britain, and Mr. Vin- 
cent Mériccn, a union sector 
secretary, for a five-year study 
course in economic and poli- 
tical scienee in the ~ Soviet 
Union. ; 


Mr. Shelton Jolicoeur, the 
Union's Secretary tor Workers’ 
Education, is already in Bri- 
tain studying law. 

They will all resume their 


duties on completion of their 
studies. 
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VITAL ROLE PROPOSED FOR NEW MANPOWER BOARD 


Victoria NATION in English 5 Oct 82 pp 1, 2 


(Text] 


A NATIONAL Manpower Dev- 
elopment Board, seen by 
both the public and private 
sectors as crucial if Sey- 
chelies is to achieve what the 
President has described as 
“self-sufficiency in trained 
manpower”, will be set up in 
the near future if the People's 


Assembly passes an important 


bill on the matter. 


President René, who is also 
responsible for government 
administration, noted in April 
this year while introducing the 
board to the public, parasta- 
tal and private sectors, that 
in spite of all the contry’s ef- 
forts since June 5, 1977, Sey- 
Chelles_ still did not have 
enough trained people 
throughout the economy. 
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The National Manpower 
Development. Board Bill pub- 
lished last week will allow a 
major national effort to be 
made to solve this by proper- 
ly planning and co-ordinacing 
the use of human resources 
in Seychelles. . 7 

The bill proposes to set up 
the Board as a Corporation 
chaired by the President, with 
members appointed by him. 

The Board will draw up a 
national manpower develop- 
ment policy and a_ national 
manpower plan, reviewing and 
revising them whenever ne- 
cessary. It will co-ordinate all 
matters relating to manpower 
planning and development, 
whether in the public service, 
parastatal bodies or the pri- 
vate sector, co-ordinating 
manpower development with 
economic development. 











The Board will ensure that 
proper training is provided in 
Seychelles and overseas to 
meet the country’s manpower 
needs and promote and mo- 
nitor training by employers. 
It will also ensure that finan- 
cial support for training is 
available either from the Gov- 
ernment or from other sources 
in Or Outside Seychelles and 
that funds allocated for train- 
ing are used effectively. 


In promoting the effective 
use of manpower, the Board 
will ensure the progressive 
replacement of expatriate em- 
ployees by qualified Seychel- 
lois. 

The administration and 
work of the Board will be 
done by a Directorate of Man- 
power Development under the 
control of a direcior appoint- 
ed by the President. 

The director will be respon- 
sible to the Board through the 
chairman for ihe day-to-day 
activities of the Directorate, 
which will advise the Board 
on the national manpower 
development policy. The di- 
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rector will advise and help 
employers and training insti- 
tutions about manpower dev- 
elopment, and be responsible 
for drawing up the national 
mafhpower development plan. 

He will also monitor the 
employment of expatriates 
and their progressive replace- 
ment by qualified Seychellois, 
and all training provided for 
Seychellois, whether in Sey- 
chelles or overseas, and whe- 
ther before or during employ- 
ment. 

The director will liaise for 
the Board with the public ser- 
vice, parastatal bodies and 
private employers, ensuring 
that decisions of the Board 
are Carried out. 

To enable the Board to do 
its job, the Diector of Manpo- 
wer Development wil! be able 
to requive an employer to in 
form the Directorate of his 
plans for training his employ- 
ees and any other information 
about the people working for 
him. 

Introducing the Board in 
April, President René said that 
the need to ensure the full 
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and active participa’ un of 
every citizen in the develop- 
ment of the country had to be 
one of the main pre-occupa- 
tions of the Government. 

“Every Seychellois has a 
duty to contribute to the dev- 
elopment and progress of his 
country,’ Mr. René said. 

“Human resources are the 
most valuable of all our re- 
sources and one of our big- 
gest constraints in develop- 
ment is the lack of trained 
manpower. A nation can have 
all the physical resources 
possible but without trained 
human resources, the poten- 
tial wealth of that nation 
could never be_ effectively 
tapped, he added. 

“However, if a nation dev- 
elops its human resources it 
can make considerable 
achievements, even if its phy- 
sical resources may be limit- 
ed. 

“... We must aim at be 
comnig self-sufficient in man- 
power as soon as possible. 
There is still much more to be 








SEYCHELLES 


BRIEFS 


FAR EAST TOUR--The Youth and Defence Minister, Mr Ogilvy Berlouis, accom- 
panied by his Principal Secretary, Mr Ralph Adam, left Seychelles over the 
weekend for a working tour of the Far East which will last for several days. 
They will visit the Democratic People's Republic of Korea where Minister 
Berlouis will deliver a message from President Albert Rene to the Korean 
leader Marshal Kim Il Sung. The Seychellois delegation will also hold talks 
in Pyongyang with their Korean counterparts and other Korean Workers’ Party 
and government officials. The mission will also spend some time in Tokyo 

to further develop the fruitful ties that have emerged through the Japan- 
Seychelles Friendship Association. Two leading officials of the Association, 
which has a branch here, recently spent some time in Seychelles for talks 
with Government representatives and to finalise cooperation projects. 

During their stay here, Professor Takesato Watanabe, Secretary-General of 
the Japanese branch, and M, Masaru Monzen also looked into the possibility 
of providing sports facilities for young Seychellois. Minister Berlouis is 
responsible for both sport and youth in Seychelles.--SAP [Text] [Victoria 
NATION in English 4 Oct 82 p 3] 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


"SUPPING WITH THE DEVIL''; ZIMBABWE-SOUTH AFRICA RELATIONS REVIEWED 


aU la INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BULLETIN in English Vol 6 No 1, 1982 
pp 4-1 


[Article by James Barber] 


(tT . 7 ut 
ext ] “We've got to sup with the devil or starve, but if we starve many other 


African countries starve with us. And that’s where South Africa knows it’s 
got us cornered for a long time to come’”’.' That was the judgement of one 
of Robert Mugabe's aides in October 1981. 

Mr Mugabe and his colleagues have come to power after waging a “‘lib- 
eration struggle”’ to free Zimbabwe from “racial oppression” and “‘capital- 
ist exploitation’, but their triumph is clouded by the realization that on 
their border, and dominating the southern African subcontinent is the Re- 
public of South Africa, which they believe is built on the very. principles 
they have challenged and defeated in their own country. Not surprisingly 
the hostility and suspicion is reciprocated on the South African side of the 
border. To many White South Africans Robert Mugabe and his govern- 
ment are their “‘devils” — for they believe that Mugabe came to power 
through a terrorist campaign backed by communist powers, that he is now 
intent on introducing socialism in his own country, and on giving what 
support he dares to the African National Congress (ANC) and the Pan Af- 
rican Congress (PAC) in their ‘‘terrorist”’ assault on South Africa. 

As the two governments and their supporters are divided by this gulf of 
attitudes and values, the relationship is always likely to be difficult — one 
in which suspicion rather than trust predominates — and that distrust will 
be compounded if each side continues, as at present, to interpret the actions 
and motives of the other in the worst light. Yet neither side can escape the 
other. Zimbabwe’s economic dependence on South Africa is obvious to 
all. As a land-locked country she has to rely on her neighbours for access 
to the outside world, and South Africa’s ports and transport system which 
have always been important became even morc so in the 1970s, when, for 
one reason or another, the Mozambique ports were not available. It has 
be¢n estimated that at the beginning of 1980 almost 90 per cent of Zim- 
babwe'’s traffic was passing through the South African ports, and while by 
1982 with the reopening of the Mozambique border, the proportion had 
fallen to 70 per cent, the Zimbabwe Government is determined to reduce it 
even further. However, it seems probable that for the foreseeable future 
Zimbabwe will have to continue to move many of its goods through the 
Republic.” 
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Zimbabwe's reliance is not confined to transport, for South Africa is her 
major trading partner. In 1980 she took 17 per cent (Z$59m) of Zim- 
babwe’s total exports, while West Germany was next with 10 per cent 
(Z$31m), and her position in supplying imports to Zimbabwe was even 
more marked, with 26 per cent (Z$105m) while Britain followed with 9 
per cent (Z$32m)’. South Africa is especially important to Zimbabwe's 
manufacturing industries. In 1980 they sent 41 per cent of their products to 
the Republic and they would have difficulty in finding alternative markets 
because of the low purchasing power of neighbouring Black states.‘ South 
Africa is also a major source of investment, tourists, and skilled labour, 
and is the home of many of the parent companies whose subsidiaries oper- 
ate in Zimbabwe. All these economic links were greatly reinforced during 
the period of UDI when Rhodesia virtually became South Africa’s client 
state. For instance, it has been estimated that during the 1970s the Rhode- 
sian private sector was receiving up to US$40m a year in credit from South 
Africa, and that from 1977 to 1979 the commercial banks negotiated loans 
of up to US$200m to pay for the war.* At the time of independence about 
three quarters of Zimbabwe's public debt was payable in the Republic, and 
similarly the influence of South African companies had increased as sanc- 
tions were applied and the Republic became the main conduit for Rhode- 
Sia’s international transactions. 

The new Zimbabwe Government cannot escape these inherited econ- 
omic ties, and it was not without significance that one of the early visitors 
to Mr Mugabe after independence was the major capitalist figure of south- 
ern Africa, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, the Chairman of the Anglo American 
Corporation. Mugabe’s aide was right when he said that “we've got to sup 
with the devil”, but the reason is as much Zimbabwe's own economic de- 
pendence on South Africa as concern about the potential suffering of other 
Black states. 

Yet while Zimbabwe's economic dependence on the Republic is so 
striking the balance of the relationship is not all one way. Even in eco- 
nomic terms there are advantages for South Africa. The Zimbabwe minis- 
ters sometimes claim that an economic break would hurt South Africa as 
much as their own country. That is gross exaggeration, for South Africa's 
is much the larger economy and only a small proportion of her economic 





activity is linked to Zimbabwe, but, as is clear from the previous dis- 
cussion, South Africa does derive benefit. However, it is in security, diplo- 
matic, and political terms that Zimbabwe's importance to South Africa 
really stands out. 

First, the position Zimbabwe adopts towards the armed struggle of the 
Black liberation movements is an abiding South African concern, and the 
government's threats that it will attack Zimbabwe if bases are established 
there is indication of that. 

Second, Zimbabwe provides an important link with the rest of 
Africa — not only in the physical sense of the routes into central Africa but 
also in the sense that the attitudes of the Black states throughout the conti- 
nent will be influenced by the relationship South Africa establishes with 
her most important neighbour. 
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Third, and linked to this last point, South Africa’s hopes of building a 
group of interdependent southern African states must be greatly influenced 
by the relationship she can establish with Zimbabwe. 

Fourth, the relationship will have wider international implications, for 
the major Western states have given substantial backing to Zimbabwe. 

Finally, Zimbabwe is important to South Africa because it acts as a mir- 
ror of herself, although the reflection is not an entirely accurate one, for 
South Africa is a much larger, richer, and more complex society. But Zim- 
babwe is the nearest parallel and inevitably South African are going to 
judge what happens there in the light of their own predicament. 

The broad picture, therefore, is that South Africa and Zimbabwe are 
locked together, by geography and mutual interests as clearly as they are 
divided by political commitment and ideology. Being ‘“‘locked together”’ is 
not an easy relationship, and there was tension and misunderstanding be- 
tween the two countries long before Zimbabwe's independence. Despite 
the binding tie of White minority rule, the relationship between South 
Africa and the old Rhodesia was littered with disputes and misunderstand- 
ings — from the Jameson raid to UDI. 

The strucutre of the subcontinent helps to explain that, for South Africa 
is so much the dominant element that all her ncighbours must feel a sense 
of threat, irrespective of their political and ideological complexion. Of 
these neighbours Zimbabwe is clearly the most advanced economically, 
but that does not remove her sense of being under threat. The South Afri- 
cans find this difficult to accept, but actions which they see as offering help 
and support will often be perceived by the neighbours as another reminder 
of their dependence. 

The neighbours in trying to reduce their dependence have now formed 
the Southern African Development Coordinating Conference (SADCC), 
which has the dual aims of reducing economic reliance on the Republic, 
and demonstrating the Black governments’ determination to keep her at 





arm’s length politically. The SADCC is made up of nine Black states, in- 
cluding Zimbabwe. From its inception the emphasis has been on “‘econ- 
omic liberation’”” — on reducing dependence on South Africa rather than 
confronting her. It does not aim at formal economic integration, but at de- 
veloping alternative transport and communications systems, co-ordinating 
foreign aid, and promoting trade and industry.° 

Zimbabwe is heavily involved in the enterprise, and because of her rela- 
tive cconomic strength she could well become the cog around which it 
turns. Already she is to provide the first Secretary-General, and has re- 
sponsibility for food security — a role especially attractive to Zimbabwe 
which is aware of its potential as the granary of central Africa. However, 
SADCC is a long-term venture and it will not be possible to evaluate its 
success for several years. If it is to come near to its objectives it will require 
not only external support, but internal political stability, continued co-op- 
cration among its membcrs, and considerable administrative and technical 
competence. None of these can be taken as given. While a target date of 
ten ycars has been set for Zimbabwe to break all ties with South Africa it 
seems more realistic to assume that even if SADCC is a success it will re- 
duce Zimbabwe's dependence on the Republic but not eliminate it. 
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Meanwhile South Africa remains the economic giant of southern Africa, 
* and hothing can change that quickly. South Africa’s Black neighbours will 
still have no choice but to rely on her, and, while a giant may command 
respect or fear, it seldom induces love. The inbuilt tension of being 
“locked together” will persist in Zimbabwe-South African relations. 

In its attempts to solve the dilemmas created by its continuing relations 
with South Africa, the Zimbabwe Government has drawn two distinc- 
tions. The first is between economic and political relations. Shortly after 
independence Zimbabwe broke off diplomatic relations with South Africa 
and has also refused ministerial dealings with her, but repeatedly Mr 
Mugabe and his ministers have said that their political opposition does not 
imply any lessening of economic links. Trade and investment, they say, 
should continue despite political differences. In April 1981 Mr Mugabe 
stated; ““Our position is that we shall continue to maintain trade relations 
with South Africa to the extent that South Africa makes it possible for us 
to do so. We would hope that South Africa would reciprocate and not re- 
sort unduly to hostile acts against us... . We are pledged to peaceful co- 
existence with it. We are opposed to the politics of South Africa, but we 
do not tegard the people of South Africa as our enemies at all’’.’ 

The second distinction comes in Zimbabwe's support for the Black na- 
tionalists of South Africa — the African National Congress (ANC) and the 
Pan African Congres (PAC). While the Zimbabwe Government says that 
it will give full political backing to these parties and endorses the Organiz- 
ation of African Unity’s support for them, it also says it is not prepared to 


provide bases from which a guerrilla war could be waged. In June 1981 
Mugabe said; ‘We are entitled to give political support to the liberation 
movements in South Africa and Namibia. It is our duty under the Organ- 
ization of African Unity. We are committed to fostering the liberation 
struggle”. But then he added; ‘‘We have said we will not create conditions 
in this country which can be used by any organization for carrying out 
military attacks against our neighbours, including South Africa’’.® 

The first of the Zimbabwe distinctions — that between economic and 
political relations — echoes the appeals which South Africa’s Prime Minis- 
ters, John Vorster and P.W. Botha, have made in their attempts to estab- 
lish stronger contacts with their Black neighbours, first through the “‘out- 
ward policy’, and later through the idea of a ‘constellation of states’’. In 
promoting these ideas they both argued that South Africa could enjoy 
good economic relations with her neighbours whatever their political com- 
plexion. 

However, in its relations with Zimbabwe the South African Govern- 
ment often appears to have given priority to political objectives — to dem- 
onstrating its power over the new state by the use of economic links as po- 
litical levers. That was particularly noticeable in 1981 when the South 
African Government decided: (a) To withdraw 25 locomotives it had 
loaned to Zimbabwe, at a time when Zimbabwe Railways were under 
great strain; (b) to give onc year's notice of the end of a preferential trade 
agreement which had been in force since 1964; (c) to refuse to renew work 
permits for Zimbabweans working in the Republic; (d) to introduce visas 
for travel between the countries — which has adversely affected the Zim- 
babwe tourist trade; and (e) to impose delays on the transport of goods to 
Zimbabwe. In the case of oil the South Africans have insisted that full pay- 
ment is received for each delivery before a new one is made. 
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Doubtless many of the reasons behind the South African decisions had 
nothing to do with the political differences between the two governments. 
For instance, the South African Government insists that it needed the loco- 
motives at a time when South African railways were under heavy pressure. 
Even more obviously, it is in South Africa’s interests to change the terms 
of the preferential trade agreement, which favours Zimbabwe, for while 
Zimbabwe is allowed to place quotas on South African imports there is no 
reciprocal arrangement. Furthermore, some of the goods covered by the 
agreement — such as tobacco, furniture and textiles — directly compete 
with similar South African goods, and, in South African eyes, have an un- 
fair advantage because of cheaper labour in Zimbabwe. 

There are, therefore, a number of reasons for the decisions, but if, as 
Vorster and Botha had previously suggested, South Africa’s emphasis is on 
building economic relations with neighbours despite political differences, 
some of the reasons look thin. 


For instance, the recalled locomotives may have been of some value to 
South Africa but the situation was not critical, and in the scale of railway 
operations in the Republic they can only have had a marginal effect. If the 
South African Government were intent on co-operation, the economic re- 
ward would not seem worth the political tension and misunderstanding 
which was created. 

Another example is the decision to withdraw work permits for Zimbab- 
weans. This followed a speech in which one of the Zimbabwe ministers, 
Dr Nathan Shamuyarira, said that the Zimbabwe Government did not ap- 
prove of their fellow countrymen working in the apartheid state. It is casy 
to understand the South African resentment at such a statement, but t/ic re- 
sponse was very strong, and came despite clarification from Zimbabwe 
that while the government did not formally approve labour relations with 
the Republic it left to individuals the decision of whether or not to work 
there. In sharp retaliation the South African Government decided that the 
annual work permits would not be renewed for any Zimbabweans, unless 
they had been resident in South Africa before 1958. It was estimated that 
about 30 000 people would be affected by this decision. That response sug- 
gests that the South Africans were prepared to emphasise political differ- 
ences at the expense of economic co-operation. They might argue that they _ 
were only exercising a “‘tit for tat’’ policy, but if they were, it was an econ- 
omic “tit” (the withdrawal of the work permits) for a rhetorical ‘‘tat’’ 
(Shamuyarira’s statement). 

South Africa's attempts to use economic links as political levers was vir- 
tually admitted in Parliament by the Minister of Transport, Mr Hendrick 
Schoeman. In replying to questions about the withdrawal of the locomo- 
tives he said that before agreeing to their return the South African Govern- 
ment wanted to have direct talks with Zimbabwe ministers, not only 
about locomotives but about other matters such as the role of the ANC in 
Zimbabwe, and the dangers of allowing terrorist bases. Schoeman’s men- 
tion of the need for direct talks with the Zimbabwe ministers is a persistent 
South African theme. The refusal of the Zimbabwe ministers to meet their 
South African counterparts — on the ground that this would represent a 
political recognition of the Republic, and anyway the relationship can be 
handled by officials — has angered the South Africans. They argue that in 
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the end it is the political ministers and not the officials who run govern- 
ments, and if the Zimbabwe Government wants to deal with South Africa 
it has to recognize that. 

Why has South Africa adopted such a tough approach to Zimbabwe? 
One explanation is that, consciously or unconsciously, the South Afvican 
Government has shifted its priorities in southern Africa, so that instead of 
trying to build a group of states bound together by economic mterests its 
top priority is now to build fortress South Africa, ready for the total 


onslaught. AN ioe! 

The emphasis on security has increased following the collapse of the 
Portuguese empire and Ian Smith’s Rhodesia, as the challenge of Black na- 
tionalism has come to lap directly against South Africa’s own borders. 
With this change the old distinction between economic and political ties 
becomes insignificant, as does another of the old South African distinc- 
tions — that it would co-operate with other states but not interfere in their 
internal affairs. That claim can no longer be sustained following South 
Africa’s military interventions in Angola, Mozambique and Rhodesia. 

A second and related reason for the change in priorities is the postpone- 
ment of hopes of building a southern African group of states. Although the 
South Africans have presented their aims in the subcontinent in terms of 
the primacy of economic relations these have always been linked to the po- 
litical hope that a group of “‘moderate”’ Black states would emerge ready to’ 
adopt a passive role towards South Africa. If that hope is to succeed it re- 
quires a compliant Zimbabwe, and the South Africans believed they were 
about to achieve that with the return to power of Bishop Muzorewa. 
Mugabe’s election victory frustrated that belief and, with communist gov- 
ernments in Mozambique and Angola, the South Africans had little choice 
but to withdraw into themselves. In consequence the South African Gov- 
ernment, although keeping alive the broad hope of co-operation, gives less 
prominence to the concept of ‘‘a constellation of states’, and when it is dis- 
cussed it is usually confined to relations with the “independent home- 
lands”’, and so is a matter more of domestic than foreign concern. 

A third reason for the South Africans’ tough line towards Zimbabwe is 
their inability or unwillingness to reconcile themselves to the political out- 
come of the struggle for Zimbabwe, and to amend their hostile image of 
Mugabe’s Government. As noted above the outcome of the independence 
election came as a terrible blow — all the worse because the South African 
Government had played an active part in the diplomatic efforts leading to 
the Lancaster House Agreement. While the South Africans had confidently 
backed Bishop Muzorewa, they had portrayed Robert Mugabe as a Marx- 
ist terrorist whose victory would be the worst of all possible outcomes. 

With such 2 firmly implanted image it is not surprising that White 
South Africans, both in the government and among the general public, 
have come to perceive Mugabc’s Zimbabwe as a threat. The Minister of 
Police, Louis le Grange, has warned Zimbabwe that South Africa will hit 
back at any country that harbours terrorists. And he went on to say; ‘““We 
are aware of the African nationalist terrorists in Zimbabwe . . . We are not 
prepared to co-operate with a country which harbours terrorist forces 
against the Republic and we will attack and destroy such bases”’.’ The 
White public view is also hostile and suspicious. There is evidence that a 
high proportion of White South Africans, particularly supporters of the 
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National Party and to a !esser extent other groups, too, are inclined to be- 
ligve that the Government of Zimbabwe constitutes a threat to South 
Africa’s safety." 

The hostility and suspicion is reciprocated in Zimbabwe. Although 
there are no comparable opinion polls it is reasonable to assume that a 
similar hostile picture would emerge if the Blacks of Zimbabwe were 
asked to give their views of South Africa. Certainly such fears have been 
expressed by political leaders. In March 1982 when Robert Mugabe an- 
nounced that all citizens would have to do military training, he said; ““We 
have enemies in South Africa who are trying to destroy us. You never 
know when your cnemy may strike”. 

While on their side South Africans belicve that Zimbabwe may well be 
prepared to help the Black nationalist forces, the Zimbabweans suspect 
that the South Africans want to destabilize their country, and recent cases 
in which White members of the security and police services have been un- 
covered as South African agents reinforce that view. Further fuel for Zim- 
babwe's suspicions was provided by attacks on the supply lines through 
Mozambique by the Mozambique Resistance Movement, a guerrilla group 
which is said to be supported by the South Africans. The assumption is 
that South Africa wanted to demonstrate Zimbabwe's vulnerability and 
dependence on South Africa. 

Also, regular reference is made in Zimbabwe to 5 000 Muzorewa sup- 
porters (‘‘dissidents’’) who arc said to be training in South Africa, ready to 
infiltrate into Zimbabwe. That may or may not be true-but it reflects a 
state of mind, and decisions are made on what is belicved to be true, not 
what is truc. 

The gulf of attitudes between the two sides is further reflected in their 
interpretations of the past and their predictions of the future. 

Looking to the past there is a striking contrast in views of the Lancaster 
House Agreement which Iced to Zimbabwe's independence. In Zimbabwe 
ministers, such as Mr Edson Zvogbo, complain that the agreement is un- 
fair to the Blacks because it entrenches unreasonable rights and privileges 
for the White minority, and they accuse the British Government of secretly 
inserting clauses in the agreement which further strengthened the White 
position. 

Many Whites in South Africa have a very different view. They sce Lan- 
caster House as a betrayal. That is clear in attitudes to Lord Carrington 
who steered the Lancaster House Conference to agreement. Far from gain- 
ing prestige for that, he became a villain in the eyes of some White South 
Africans. When Carrington resigned as Forcign Secretary over the Falkland 
Island dispute, the leader in The Citizen newspaper was headlined “Good 
Riddance”’. It started by saying ““Phew! What a relief. Lord Carry-on-Scll- 
ing-the-White-man-down-the-River Carrington, the British Foreign Scc- 


retary has resigned”, and concluded, ““To Lord Carrington we say: Good 
riddance. You deserve your comeuppance. The only pity is that it didn’t 
come sooncr”’."' 

In predicting the future, both sides anticipate conflict and instability in 
the other state — the Zimbabweans assume that there will be a Black liber- 
ation struggic in South Africa, while the South Africans assume that 
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~ Mugabe's Government is inherently unstable because of tribal rivalries and 
socialist policics coupled with administrative incompetence. Ministers in 
both countries express concern about a potential refugee problem that will 
arise for them when the conflict on the other side explodes. : 

One of the lessons that emerges from the discussion so far is that it is 
impossible to divorce political and economic relations. If you believe that 
you are supping with the devil, it will affect your appetite and the way you 
handle the meal. There is sure to be strain between a government that 
practises apartheid and onc that has come to power in a liberation struggle 
to overthrow White minority rulc. 

«he dual policy of contact with confrontation produces apparently con- 
tradictory attitudes, and the problem for those who are trying to make the 
distinction is that people on the other side have different perceptions. This 
is certainly a problem for the Zimbabwe Government, and the difficulty 
extends not only to the attittudes of the South African Government but 
also to businessmen. 

As Zimbabwe was entcring its third ycar of independence, Robert 
Mugabe made a speech which was plainly intended to reassure foreign in- 
vestors and businessmen. He said that “Every investment, whether South 
African, American, or British which we find in the country is cqually sc- 
cure. Whatever investments South Africans have in this country is not 
prejudiced by the fact that it is from South Africa.” Although Mr Mugabe 
made no mention of “‘nationalisation’’, he did speak of government “‘par- 
ticipation’’, but assured businessmen that the government had no plans for 
taking over management as it did not have the expertise or ability. 

Yet even in a conciliatory specch Mr Mugabe could not avoid restating 
his government’s position on issucs which have caused concern to busi- 
nessmen, however unreasonable that concern may be. Because of past 
fears, because his government still carries the “‘socialist” label, its every 
move is viewed with suspicion by those who are committed to the “free 
market’’. In the interview, Mr Mugabe mentioned the government's deci- 
sions to lay down a minimum wage and to introduce worker participation 
in management. ‘‘These’’, he said, “are some of the notions that frighten 
people who want a completely free situation where government has not 
got a regulating hand, otherwise we will be running an exploitive system 
and we don’t intend to encourage exploitation in this country”’."’. 

Equally, the distinction that the Zimbabwe Government draws in its 


support for the Black nationahst groups is not easily accepted by the South 
African Government. While the Zimbabwe ministers have repeatedly said 
that there will be no bases on Zimbabwe's soil, the South African Govern- 
ment also pays attention to satements such as those made by Mr Mugabe at 
the funcral of Mr Joc Gqabi, the ANC representative in Salisbury, who 
was assassinated. (There was suspicion in Zimbabwe that it had been done 
by South African agents.) At the funeral Mr Mugabe said that aparthcid 
was an insane policy and those who adopt it must themselves be insane. He 
pledged the people of Zimbabwe to the common struggle with the ANC. 
Statements like that, visits to Zimbabwe by Mr Sam Njoma, the SWAPO 
President, and also by the Cuban Foreign Minister, and speeches by Zim- 
babwe ministers in which the Republic is branded as a racist, exploitive 
socicty whose days are numbered, have infuriated the South African Gov- 
ernment and persuade them that Zimbabwe may well give active support 
to gucrrilla groups. 
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Another lesson that can be drawn is that the tension between the two 
countries has obvious implications for the southern African subcontinent as 
a whole and could gain increasing international attention to become an area 
of potential global tension and rivalry. The South African Government 
never tires of emphasising the dangers of communist expansion, and 
doubtless that danger exists, but there is no agreement about the source of 
the danger. While South Africa sees it as an external threat, most Western 
states believe the danger lies mainly inside South Africa itself — in the 
government's racial policies and the threat of internal disorder that arises 
from that. Western attitudes are especially important in the case of Zim- 
babwe because the Western states have committed themselves to giving aid 
and support. This places Zimbabwe in a different category to Angola and 
Mozambique. In their case, when the hostility has flared into armed con- 
flict with South Africa the Western response has been muted because it has 
few direct commitments, although the Eastern bloc has become involved. 
However, if there was direct conflict between South Africa and Zimbabwe 
the Western position would be very different, and it would be difficult to 
avoid involvement. 

So far the dangers and difficulties of the Zimbabwe-South Africa re- 
lationship have been stressed, but the picture is far from one of complete 
antagonism. There is constant interaction between the two states, most of 
which is peaceful and mutually beneficial. There is the possibility that both 
governments will increasingly recognize the advantages of tolerating the 
other. In the carly months of 1982 there were signs that this might be tak- 
ing place, as Zimbabwe ministers usually avoided provocative speeches, 
and on the South African side the locomotives were returned and the trade 
agreement was extended while negotiations continued. However, if 
mutual tolerance is to grow: there will have to be a revision of the image 


cach side has of the other. If this is to happen it will probably come from a 
calculation of hard-headed interest. 

On the South African side, the first realization could be that it is 
strongly in the Republic's interests to have a stable Zimbabwe. A break- 
down of order there would not only adversely affect the South African 
economy and the Republic's links with the rest of central Africa, but could 
also create the conditions for the penetration of guerrilla groups. A stable 
government in Zimbabwe will scck to avoid direct military confrontation 
with South Africa, because of the heavy cost, and Robert Mugabe offers 
the best hope of stability. However much he and his ministers dislike 
apartheid, they appreciate that thcir interests are served by avoiding con- 
flict with the Republic. 

A further hard-headed South African calculation would be to recognize 
that their faith in Muzorewa was misplaced. It was most improbable that 
after a bloody civil war ‘ta moderate” would cmerge as Zimbabwe's 
leader — a compliant pheonix arising from the ashes. Moreover if Muzo- 
rewa had succeeded, his power base may have been insecure, partly be- 
cause of the difficulties he would have faced in dealing with the Patriotic 
Front’s armies (ZANLA and ZIPRA), and also because personally he was 
not a strong or competent leader. Ironically, therefore, Mugabe turns out 
to be the best choice as leader from South Africa's point of view because he 
can offer the best chance of stability and of strong leadership. 
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If White South Africans are to change their image they will have to rec- 
ognize the considerable achievements of the new Zimbabwe, and to aban- 
don their reflex reaction of dismissing it as an inherently unstable state 
heading for economic ruin. Undoubtedly Zimbabwe faces major problems 
as the government tries to retain a vigorous cconomy while fulfilling its 
commitment to a more even distribution of goods and rewards." It has 
made promises about the provision of social services and the redistribution 
of land, which are impractical. There is also the danger that the rapid 
growth of the public sector will lead to problems encountered in other 
Black states of nepotism, corruption and inefficiency, and the outward 
flow of skilled White workers is another worry. Yet, while recognizing 
such problems, the achievements of the new Zimbabwe Government are 
substantial. The rival armies have been successfully merged into a single 
national army, and while there are still bands of armed ‘“‘dissidents’’ — off- 
shoots from the old guerrilla armies — these are a relatively small problem 
when measured against the prospect of renewed civil war that could have 
confronted the new state. Also, and despite the split with Mr Joshua 
Nkomo, Mr Mugabe has achieved considersble political stability, and 
seems firmly in control without introducing the personality cult which is 
found in some Black states. That has been reinforced by his policy of rec- 
onciliation between the races. It is difficult to believe that two and a half 


years agd a bitter and bloody civil war was being waged, in which up to 
30 000 lives were lost. The healing of wounds has been a major achieve- 
ment of the Zimbabwe Government. 

On the economic side there is also much to admire, as well as obvious 
problems. Overall, the Zimbabwe economy is much stronger than that of 
other Black states, not only in the level of sophistication but in its rela- 
tively broad base — with important mining, manufacturing and agricul- 
tural sectors. In the’ first two ycars of independence there was an impress- 
ive growth rate of 14 per cent and 8 per cent, and while there was a down 
turn in the mining industry which reflected the international recession, the 
manufacturing and agricultural sectors did well, with marked revivals in 
areas such as tobacco. The railway situation has improved with the arrival 
of American locomotives and Indian mechanics. Also the land resettlement 
scheme has got off to a reasonable start, although there will be future prob- 
lems if the government attempts to implement its undertaking to scttle 
160 000 families in two years. 

Looking to the future, it would be advantageous for both South Africa 
and Zimbabwe to build on Zimbabwe's economic strength, but if that is to 
happen it will need continued co-operation — the supping with the devil 
will have to go on. One of the dangers for Zimbabwe is that the South Af- 
rican gloomy predictions will become self fulfilling, and in this respect the 
attitude of businessmen is as important as that of the government. Zim- 
babwe will face a serious economic position if business confidence col- 
lapses, and that confidence is fragile. For instance, the mining companics 
are deeply suspicious of the government's proposed mineral marketing 
board. The government protests that the fears are unfounded, but if, for 
good or poor reasons, the companies lose confidence the important mining 
sector could go into decline. Mr Mugabe has the delicate task of balancing 
on the one hand White fears, and on the other Black expectations and his 
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government's commitment to a more equal society. In doing that he walks 
a tightrope. The tightrope will, however, be more difficult to walk if the 
relationship with South Africa deteriorates further, for not only will it in- 
creasc the political problems but also the task of reconciliation between the 
races in Zimbabwe. 

What of Zimbabwe's future attitude to the liberation struggle in South 
Africa? The commitment is: likely to remain and so will the tension with 
the South African Government. It seems unlikely that Mugabe’s Govern- 
ment will be prepared to abandon its political hostility or to establish con- 
tacts at a ministcrial level, despite the continuing economic dependence. It 
also seems most unlikely (unless there is a break down of order in South 
Africa) that the Zimbabwe Government will allow guerrilla bases to be es- 
tablished in its country because of the fear of South African reprisals and 
the local instability that is created by such bases. 


Accepting that limitation, Zimbabwe's greatcst contribution to change 
in South Africa could be to demonstrate that a Black government has the 
ability to run a country with a tlourishing cconomy and with racial toler- 
ance. The achievement of internal objectives by the Mugabe Government 
could therefore become its greatest contribution to change and reform in 


South Africa. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


PROPOSALS OF CONSTITUTIONAL COMMITTEE OF PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL EXAMINED 


Johannesburg INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BULLETIN in English Vol 6 No 1, 1982 
pp 26-40 


[Article by Michael R. Sinclair] 


[Text] 


The imperative for constitutional reform in South Africa and the per- 
ceived inadequacy of the so-called Westminster system in providing for 
political development and stability in South Africa was first officially raised 
in 1975 by the Theron Commission of !nquiry into matters relating to the 
Coloured population group. In the political context, the Theron Commis- 
sion found that the now defunct Coloured People’s Representative Council 
(CRC) was discredited and lacked any political legitimacy within the 
Coloured Community. The Commission circumspectly recommended the 
restoration of the Coloured vote in the central Parliament, but acknowl- 
edged that a new constitutional dispensation might be necessary to achieve 
this. A Government White Paper on the recommendations of the Theron 
Commission subsequently spurned most of the Commission’s advice. 

Nevertheless, the Theron Commission, | believe, is a watershed in the 
political history of this country, since it set in train the debate on consti- 
tutional reform and a process of consultation for a more just and viable 
social, economic and political dispensation. The debate among the Afri- 
kaner political and intellectual elite on political reform was sharply focused 
by the riots of 1976 and the publication in 1977, by the Nationalist Party, 
of a constitutional blueprint intended to bring the Coloured and Indian 
people into the central decision-making process. 

The 1977 National Party constitutional plan proposed three separate 
Parliaments for White, Coloured and Indian people. The White Parliament 
would transfer all matters which specifically concerned Coloured people 
and Indians to their respective Parliaments. Each of these population 
groups would have its own Prime Minister and Cabinet. The ratio sug- 
gested was 17 Ministers for the 185 member White Parliament, five Minis- 
ters for the 92 member Coloured Parliament and three for the 46 member 
Indian Parliament. . 3 
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A further proposal put forward a Council of Cabinets consisting of the 
three Prime Ministcrs, six White Ministers, three Coloured Ministers and 
two Indian Ministers. The Council of Cabinets would deal with matters of 
common concern. This Council of Cabinets, which was clearly intended to 
be the central decision making body, was to be headed by an Executive 
President. The President would be elected by an electoral college made up 
of 50 White, 25 Coloured and 13 Indian members of Parliament. 

Lastly, the proposals made provision for a non-parliamentary Presi- 
dent's Council which would advise the Council of Cabincts on matters of 
common concern. The President’s Council, it was proposed, should con- 
sist of 20 members elected by the White Parliament, }0 by the Coloured 
Parliament and 20 appointed by the President. 

This plan was endorsed by the provincial congresses (the main party 
policy making institution) of the National Party and subsequently formed 
one of the main planks in the party's electicn platform which saw the 
National Party gain its biggest majority in Parliament ever. (It is jndeed 
ironic that this plan should appear to be the main point of dispute between 
the National Party and the splinter Conservative Party.) 

In April 1979, these constitutional proposals were embodied in a Bill for 
a new Constitution and laid before Parliament. However, before the Bill 
was read for the first time, it was referred to a Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament for further consideration, and to allow ‘“‘adequate time and op- 
portunity for representations”. In July 1979, the Select Committee was 
converted into a Commission of Inquiry into the Constitution, under the 
chairmanship of Alwyn Schlebusch, then Minister of Justice and the In- 
terior. (All partics represented in Parliament served on this Commission 
which reviewed a considcrable volume of evidence. ) 

The Schlebusch Commission laid an Interim Report before Parliament 
in May 1980 and recommended: the abolition of the Senate; the introduc- 
tion of an additional 20 members of the Assembly appointed by the State 
President on a proportional basis; the creation of a new office of Vice-State 
President; the establishment of an advisory body composed of black South 
African citizens (this recommendation was accepted and embodied in sec- 
tion 106 (4) (b) of the Constitution Act (No. 32 of 1961) but was not im- 
plemented); and lastly, the Schlebusch Commission recommended the 
establishment of the President’s Council. 

The President's Council, in the words of the Schlebusch Commission, 
would be an advisory body composed of nationally-acknowledged experts 
in their respective disciplines drawn from the White, Coloured, Indian and 
Chinese communities and persons recognised as leaders by their respective 
communities. 

The institution of the President’s Council took place on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1981 and now, less than sixteen months later, the Constitutional 


Comununuttce of the President's Council has madc its first recommendations 
to government. 

Turning to the reports of the Constitutional Committee, | shall look 
first at the report on government at the national Ievel and then at the pro- 
posals on local and regional management systems, although the two are 
obviously completely inter-related. 
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Clearly there are two dimensions to constitution-making — first, a 
philosophical dimension, and secondly, a structural dimension. A consti- 
tution is a sct of principles and technical regulations, encompassing, and 
largely determined by, the valucs of the society it is designed to govern. 
Thus the formal constitutional framework of a state ought to reflect the ag- 
gregate of values, interests and motivating premises of the society con- 
cerned. 

The Constitutional Committee has recognised this fact, and presents its 
recommendations for the constitutional restructuring of the South African 
polity through the weighing of alternatives and the drawing of conclusions 
in the light of specific premiscs or assumptions. On this basis the Consti- 
tutional Committee identifies eight broad assumptions which constitute 
the parameters or framework within which the evidence before the Com- 
mittee was weighed and the proposals formulated. 

Firstly, the Committee stresses the need to eliminate and obviate group 
or segmental domination. While the salience of this point is more or less 
self-evident, it is useful to quote the Committec’s motivation for the nor- 
mative premises adopted; “The normative premises adopted by the Com- 
mittee pre-suppose the establishment of a system of government which is 
broadly representative of, and accountable to, the communities it is in- 
tended to serve: in a nutshell, a democratic system. The Committee’s com- 
mitment in this regard applics to all levels of government in the new con- 
stitutional order. However, as the Committee has come to appreciate, 
positing a democratic system as a goal is one thing; realising it in South 
Africa’s particular circumstances is something else. . .””' 

Secondly, the Committee expresscs its opposition to discrimination in 
all its forms. In the constitutional context, it states that whatever govern- 
mental forms it may recommend, and however inclusive in their applica- 
tion they may be, these forms should satisfy the requirement of equal civil 
and political rights. This means that in respect of the groups which, ini- 
tially at least (in the view of the Committec), should participate at the level 
of central government — the Whites, Coloureds and Indians — there 
should be fully equal treatment. (It may be noted that members of the 
Committee have subsequently claimed that the “‘door has not been closed” 
on the participation of urban Blacks in central government at some future 
stage.) 

Thirdly, the Committee stresses the necessity for political development, 
as judged by such values as democracy, liberty, justice, prosperity, equal- 
ity of opportunity, security, efficiency, self-respect and the protection of 
identity and culture. The Committee emphasizes the need to increase the 
degree of democratization in South Africa as measured by; (a) the inclu- 
siveness of the franchise, and (b) the extent of freedom of opposition. The 
Committee argues that the inclusiveness of the franchise matters in respect 
of the degree of democratization only in so far as, and to the extent that, 
freedom of opposition cxists. (For example, universal suffrage exists in 
the Sovict Union, but not democracy in its Western sense.) 

In the fourth place, the Committee makes the point that its proposals 
must be premised by the “plural’’ (heterogencous/multi-cthnic) character 
of our society. It argues that failure to adapt their proposals to these re- 
alitics would not be conducive to political stability. 
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-Fifthly, the Committee argues that its proposals assume the need for 
strong central government, since “strong’’ government is necessary to 
make possible both order and progress. (It is interesting that the Commit- 
tee has opted for the usc of the word “strong” and not stable in this con- 
text.) Furthermore, in an almost contradictory fashion, the Committee de- 
clares itself in favour of limited government, but argues that “limited 
government” is compatible with strong government, since a government 
(in the words of the Report) may be strong without being “‘widely inter- 
ventionist”’. 

Sixthly, the Committee accepts the need for constitutional mechanisms 
which will effectively protect group as well as individual rights. This, I 
think, is made clear by the foregoing assumptions and specifically the 
Committee's rejection of majoritarianism. 

In the seventh place, the Committee assumes that a single political sys- 
tem which included all groups, whether on a simple majoritarian or an all- 
embracing consociational basis, could not function as a successful democ- 
racy in foreseeable circumstances. This point is later qualified in so far as it 
is stated that if the consociational model were to operate successfully in the 
context of the White, Coloured and Indian communities, if in particular it 
were to bring about a more democratic political system, then “‘other poss- 
ibilities might present themsclves”.? However, the Committee observes, 
that a single political system which included permanent Blacks could not 
function as a successful democracy in foreseeable circumstances and sug- 
gests that this ‘“. . . has little to do with differences of colour as such and 
much to do with cultural differences, relative numbers, conflicting inter- 
ests and divergent political objectives.’” | 

Finally, the Committce assumes that a single political system in South 
Africa which included Coloureds and Indians on an equal basis with Whites 
could function successfully as a consociational democracy. Consociational 
democracy refers to the system evolved in certain highly plural societies 


(c.g. the Netherlands, Austria and until a few years ago the Lebanon) in 
which the segmental or group nature of the socicty is recognised, the lead- 
ership elites and the various groups are consciously involved in decision- 
making, and certain techniques (notably vetoes, depolitization, propor- 
tionality and coalitions) are used to regulate potential group conflict. The 
theory of consociational democracy has been developed in opposition to 
the orthodox majoritarian “winner takes all” model. 

In the theoretical concept of consociationalism, most commonly associ- 
ated with Arend Lijphart, there are four key features: (a) all significant seg- 
ments of a society co-operate in government; (b) each segment of the coali- 
tion government has a right of vcto when its own vital interests are 
threatened; (c) power is distributed or ‘shared’ on a proportional basis; 
and (d) purposive depoliticization through the devolution of political auth- 
ority and responsibility to the parochial or local levels. Clearly, the essence 
of consociationalism is government by compromise and consensus be- 
tween all major groups to what Lijphart calls the “grand coalition”. 

Lijphart has subsequently suggested that the Constitutional Committee’s 
notion of consociationalism is a travesty of his conception of the theory, 
most specifically since the majority Black sector of the South African po- 
litical community is excluded from the so-called consociational dispensa- 
tion. Clearly implicit in the classic theory of consociationalism is the col- 
laboration of all groups in the socicty, in the process of government. 
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Furthermore, consociationalism assumes a socialization process in which 
all societal groups develop sufficient common ground to make their collab- 
oration in government feasible, while simultaneously maintaining group 
autonomy. This situation clearly does not pertain in South Africa, and be- 
sides the fact that the Constitutional Committee (both in its constitution 
and recommendations) perpetuates the South African penchant for the 
arbitrary institution of political structures on South African society, its dis- 
regard for the social preconditions for consociationalism, as well as Black 
opinion, must indeed render questionable the use of the term “consocia- 
tionalism”’ in the context of its report. 

Turning to the structural aspects of constitution making, the Commit- 
tee on the basis of the above premises, considered six options: simple 
majoritarianism in a single state (‘“‘one-man-one-vote”’) — the Committee 
rejected this option on the grounds of their rejection of group domination. 
It was argued that a majoritarian system, regardless of the constitutional 
fetters and regardless of whether the state was unitary or federal, would 
lead to Black domination. 

Secondly, the Committee dismissed the idea of radical partition, which 
would imply the creation of independent homelands for the Coloured and 
Indian communities, in addition to the Black ‘‘national states”. The prem- 
ise underlying the Committee’s rejection of this option is apparently the 


Committee's commitment to increasing the degree of democratization in 
South Africa. 

Thirdly, the Committee does not recommend a continuation of the pol- 
icy of national states for Africans and one person, one vote for Coloureds, 
Indians and Whites. (That is to say, a simple majoritarian system for these 
three groups, implying a common voters’ role and multi-racial political 
parties.) However, it is the latter aspect which finds disfavour with the 
Committee, since the Committee goes to some lengths in stating its sup- 
port for the policy of separate national states. This stand is premised by the 
need to minimise group domination and inter-group conflict, the need to 
promote the conditions of self-respect by avoiding both Black and White 
domination, and the need to safeguard the culture and identity of individ- 
uals and groups. 

Option four found favour with the Committee, namely, “multiple par- 
tition’’ and consociational democracy for Whites, Coloureds and Indians, 
i.e. the notion of ‘segmental autonomy’”’. This implies that all groups — 
African, Coloured, Indian and White retain their group/ethnic autonomy; 
the Africans in the national states and the Coloured, Indian and White 
groups in a single political system. It is this option which underlies the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee. 

The fifth option of an all embracing consociational system (including 
Blacks) was considered by the Committee as unlikely to operate as a 
democracy and therefore dismissed. In the sixth place, the Committee re- 
jected the option of a continuation of the policy of separate Black national 
states together with a consociational or majoritarian (one-man-one-vote) 
dispensation for Blacks outside the national states, Coloureds, Indians and 
Whites. 

Government, according to the proposals, ought to be headed by an Ex- 
ecutive President (initially to be elected by the present Assembly) for a 
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term of seven years. The formal functions envisaged for the President in- 
clude appointing the Premier (or Prime Minister) and in consultation with 
the Premier appointing members of the Cabinet, dissolving Parliament, 
holding referendums, and in conjunction with the Cabinet, initiating legis- 
lation. In the Committee’s view, members of the Cabinet should not sim- 
ultaneously. be members of the legislative body. However, except for the 
fact that they will not be allowed to vote, the premier, ministers and dep- 
uty ministers could be expected to participate in the deliberations of the 
legislative, exactly as they do at present. 

It is these specific aspects of the proposals which have drawn most fire 
from the Committee’s critics. One must acknowledge two points though: 
firstly, that the Committee’s report (by its own admission) is incomplete; 
and secondly, that if reform in South Africa is to be successfully imple- 
mented in the face of the very considerable odds then, indeed, a strong po- 


litical leader is necessary. However, whether an exccutive presidency will 
in itsclf help to resolve the underlying and deeply entrenched conflicts in 
South Africa is open to scrious dispute. Given South Africa’s tradition of 
entrenched political leadership, working for the preservation and consoli- 
dation of political power, as well as the merger of party, state and national 
interest and the inseparable identification of all three with Afrikanerdom, 
the apparent failure of the Committee to insist upon closely prescribed 
checks and balances to curb the power of the President is indeed an under- 
standable cause for concern. 

Criteria against which “‘responsible’’, Western-style Presidencies are 
measured include direct participation by the mass of the clectorate in the 
choice of candidate for executive office, a restriction on the length of time 
any one person may hold office, and a network of legislative and judicial 
checks on exccutive power. For members of the Constitutional Committee 
to claim, post facto, that they did not foresee the necessity of allaying fears 
of the inherent dictatorial potential in their proposal, when measured 
against South African pelitical reality, is an astounding revelation which 
flies in the face of several motivating premises, not least the value ascribed 
to “democracy, liberty and justice”. 

Essentially the criticism of this proposal stems from the fact that the 
Executive (i.e. both President and Cabinet) would not be responsible to 
the electorate. One assumes that the legislature would be able to pass a 
vote of no confidence in any member of the Cabinct and that the legis- 
lature could actually decline to pass the budget. But, as it stands, it appears 
as though the President has the powcr to dissolve the Iegislature as and 
when he sees fit, which is bound to be seen to imply that if the Iegislature 
should adopt an attitude contrary to the President's will, the President may 
dissolve the Icgislature and call new clections in the hope of having the 
electorate return a more favourably disposed Icgislature. At worst, the Ex- 
ecutive could rule without the consent of the Icgislature if a situation of 
prolonged political crisis occurred. 

Neverthcless, I think one must accept the Committce’s motives in pro- 
posing an cxtra-parliamentary cxecutive preciscly in the spirit which it is 
put: “The Committee has answered the need for reform by proposing a 
non-parliamentary executive headed by a president; and it has answered 
the needs of the poly-ethnicity of the society by insisting that the president 
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be elected in such a way as to encourage him to be supra-ethnic, because 
true to the leitmotiv of the state, he shoulc govern in the general interest 
and not in pursuit of sectional interests."* The reality, however, as the 
Committee ought to have recognised, may be somewhat different. 

Turning to the legislative body, the Committee proposes a single cham- 
ber (unicameral) legislature in which the White, Coloured and Indian elec- 
torate is represented, structured on the principal of ‘segmental auton- 


omy”. In other words, representation in Parliament should be on a group 
basis, as opposed to cross-cutting, mtra-communal party-political rep- 
resentation. While it is suggested that special provision be made for mat- 
ters cssentially of interest to a particular community, the successful func- 
tioning of the Icgislature will depend on the degree to which the political 
leaders of all three commitnitics are able to achicve a consensus. (This is 
fundamental to the notion of consociationalism.) 

The Committee does not specify the exact ratio of proportional group 
representation, but clearly the White group will be overwhelmingly domi- 
nant. The Icgislaturc, therefore, will necessarily function on the basis of is- 
sue alliances forged across party lines. Thus, for example, the PFP rep- 
resentatives within the White group (should this party collaborate in the 
implementation of the new system) would need: to forge alliances with, 
say, the Coloured Labour Party and/or onc or more of the Indian political 
partics represented in Parliament in opposing or advancing a particular is- 
sue in Parliament. Onc could envisage a situation where the Coloured and 
Indian groups are unanimous on a specific issue and in alliance with, say, 
the PFP representatives in the White group could defeat the predominant 
sector of the White group. 

The Committee's concern for “segmental autonomy” would seem to 
indicate a preference for racially separate voters’ rolls, but this is left unde- 
fined. So too, the legislative process has been Ieft undefined, but clearly the 
power of Parliament, as the organ of government directly elected by, and 
directly answerable to the clectorate, has been greatly reduced. This pat- 
tern is in keeping with gencral theories for political development which ac- 
knowledge two parallel developments in a process of political reform: first, 
the concentration of power in the hands of the executive; and secondly, a 
devolution of power and authority to the local level, or the so-called sec- 
ond and third ticr of government. 

The Constitutional Committee's proposals for government on the sec- 
ond and third level are contained in the Joint Report (with the Committee 
for Economic Affairs) on Local and Regional Management Systems. The 
overriding objective of the recommendations contained in this report is 
maximum devolution of powcr to local and regional authorities. To define 
the exact relationship between the central exccutive and the local/regional 
authorities and to co-ordinate this relationship, the Committee recom- 
mends the institution of a Ministry of Local Government, represented by a 
Minister in the Executive. 

At the level of Provincial/Regional Management the Committee envis- 
ages that South Africa should be divided into eight regions for the purpose 
of regional administration. As to the structure of regional administrations, 
the Report presents two alternatives: (a) eight regional/provincial racially 
mixed (Coloured, Indian and White) executive committees appointed by the 
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central executive (President and Cabinet); or (b) cight elected provincial 
councils, consisting of Whites, Coloureds and Indians, but deprived of all 
legislative powcr, (The Councils thus becoming purely executive/adminis- 
trative bodics.) Furthermore, the Committee recommends the establish- 
ment of seven metropolitan authorities, encompassed by the four major 
urban/industrial complexes in South Africa; namely, Pretoria-Witwaters- 
rand-Vercniging (PWV) Arca, the Cape Peninsula, Port Elizabeth/Uiten- 
hage complexes and Durban-Pinctown-Pictermaritzburg areas. It is sug- 
gested that the seven metropolitan bodics should have authority in the 
following areas: Pretoria and environs; Central Witwatersrand (including 
the West Rand); the East Rand; the Vaal Triangle, Durban, Pinctown and 
environs; Port Elizabeth, Dispatch and Uitenhage; the Cape Peninsula and 
environs. 

These metropolitan authorities will consist of representatives of clected 
local authorities (Black, White, Coloured and Indian) and will be respon- 
sible for so-called “hard”’ services. That is to say, those infrastructural ser- 
vices which are of common importance to all areas: metropolitan planning; 
road/strect and stormwater control systems; clectricity and water supply; 
transport; fire scrvices; sewage and waste disposal. Representation on the 
metropolitan authorities will be proportionate to the cxtent of taxable im- 
movable property, thus ensuring White predominance. (It is significant to 
note that there are no overtly racial criteria for local government, but this 
is negated by the fact that the iniquitous Group Arcas Act survives 
unscathed. ) 

Finally, the Committee argues strongly for a far greater degree of 
autonomy and power for elected local authoritics (or municipalities). It is 
proposed that the franchise at local authority level be open to all residents 
of the area over the age of 18, with a loaded system of additional votes be- 
ing accredited to individual and corporate owners of immovable property. 
Thus, considering the laws restricting land ownership in this country, 
elected local authorities could be White, Coloured, Indian or mixed, on the 
one hand, while Black local authoritics (which in terms of the Local Auth- 
orities Act pertaining to Black Urban Arcas just passed by Parliament, are 
to acquire status akin to their White municipal counterparts) will stand as 
racially exclusive. 3 . 

These local authorities are to be entrusted with the so-called “‘soft’’ 
functions, which implies the power to make regulations and by-laws, and 
to function in a general administrative capacity. 

In sum, the characteristic pattern of these two inter-related reports is the 
simultaneous concentration and devolution of power. The reascning in this 
is clear; for the best part of thirty years the South African Parliament has 
been dominated by the National Party and the party caucus, which, as we 
have so often witnessed, acts as a powerful brake on political reform. The 


President Council's stratagem ts to defuse the potential for party-political 
conflict by retaining Parhament, but depriving it of any real power. Effec- 
tive political power is divided between the lowest rung of authority, the 
local and regional councils, and the highest — an all powerful executive 
president. This plan would insulate the executive from the characteristic 
party political bickering and dissension which the continuing process of re- 
form is likely to evoke. At the same time, however, the plan makes pro- 
vision for a far greater degree of democratic participation at the local level. 
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The overriding motive is simply that the issues of open swimming pools 
and theatres, tor example, should not be a concern for central government; 
the local authoritics will. be required to deal with issues of this nature, 
while the executive rules the country in the “national interest”. 

This is the theory, in practice it depends entirely on how much the gov- 
ernment finds acceptable. and more importantly, the pace of implementa- 
tion of those aspects which are found acceptable. In the wake of the 
National Party Caucus mecting on 5th June, the so-called “‘guidclines”’ 
which are to form the basis for negotiation with the Coloured and Indian 
communitics, appear to be far closer to the 1977 proposals than the Presi- 
dent's Council plan. 

Reports are that the Government's “guidelines” are for an indirectly 
elected Executive President to preside over a multi-racial cabinet where 
members of the executive will retain their seats in Parliament. No Prime 
Minister or Premicr, this function being taken over by the President, while 
the leaders of the three groups represented in Parliament would fulfil an 
important role. The Parliament would be one sovercign body with three 
scparate chambers, that is to say the Coloured, Indian and White members 
of Parliament would meet in the same building but not in the same cham- 
ber. A process of joint consultation through a system of committees is pro- 
posed so as to negotiate consensus between the groups before Bills are sub- 
mitted in cach chamber. (Doubtlessly, this aspect of the proposals is 
premised on the fear that inter-group coalitions within a single chamber 
parliament might jcopardize National Party dominance.) Furthermore, the 
government seems intent on expanding the size of the President’s Council 
to include members indirectly elected. 

It appears likely that the proposals for second ticr government (the abo- 
lition of the Provincial Councils and the creation of cight new regional ad- 
ministrations) will be temporarily shelved, not the least because of the con- 
siderable expense involved, the lack of trained officials of all races, and the 
sensitivity of this far-reaching restructuring, but also because the imple- 
mentation of the proposals for second ticr government are dependent on 
the institution of the recommendations for local authorities first. There does 
not appear to be any reason why the latter proposals should not be imple- 
mented at the samc time as those at central government level. 


This appears to be the Government's framework for negotiation. Flow- 
ever, voices on both left and right of the South African political spectrum 
are likely to be raised in anguish before the implementation of any of these 
proposals. 

The fundamental inadequacy of these constitutional plans, from the per- 
spective of the liberal political constituency in South Africa, is the exclu- 
sion of Blacks, both from the drafting stages and the final bluc-print. 
Claims by members of the President’s Council that the ‘doors have been 
left open’’ or that “other possibilities may present themselves’’ are per- 
ceived as shallow after-thoughts. Furthermore, it is argued that the Presi- 
dent’s Council, because it is a nominated body, inevitably is dominated by 
members sympathetic to National Party views, and that the Indian and 
Coioured members of the President’s Council are not representative of 
these communities. However, the choice of participation or rejection is not 
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clines to participate in the new constitutional scheme, because of the exclu- 
sion of Blacks, it will be excluded from Parliament and will face the politi- 
cal wilderness. If the PFP co-operates on the understanding that Blacks 
will be incorporated at some later stage, then there will be a considerable 
loss of face, in the light of the PFP’s refusal to join the President’s Council. 

Either way, it seems to me that the PFP is set to lose support, on the 
one hand, because the bulk of the PFP supporters are only marginally sup- 
porters of Progressive policy (as made clear in the Johannesburg Municipal 
elections). The Prime Minister and the Nationalist Party, regardless of 
how much of the proposed reform is implemented, have acquired the un- 
deniable aura of reformers, prepared not only to do battle with their own 
party-spoilers, but boldly to confront Nationalist shibboleths. It can be ex- 
pected that the Nationalist Party will gain considerable support from the 
middle-of-the-road English voter in their appeal to the electorate for sup- 
port in carrying out the reform programme. 

On the other hand, if the PFP does co-operate and join the new political 
dispensation it will almost certainly. alienate many of its more liberal sup- 
porters (most especially its younger supporters). Furthermore, it will cer- 
tainly have difficulty convincing the more radical Black constituency of its 
bona fides in joining what the PFP camp has called a “‘sham’’. Indeed the 
PFP will become part of the ‘‘non-black”’ bloc which Blacks perceive as 
ganging-up against them. 

The Coloured leaders, and perhaps to a greater extent, the Indian leaders 
face very much the same dilemma. At what price collaboration? Certainly 
those community leaders who refuse any share.in the new dispensation 
will face the prospect of political isolation, simply because they will be 
peripheral to the issues most intimately affecting their communities and 
will not have the power to influence such issues. However, the price of 


collaboration, in terms of future relations between Coloureds, Indians and 
Africans will inevitably be high. Co-operation will imply a sell-out, an al- 
liance of non-African groups against the African majority. Africans are not 
likely to take kindly to the idea of Coloureds and Indians championing 
their cause in the corridors of power. 

From the perspective of the right, most notably the Conservative Party 
and the HNP, the choice is no less complicated. Clearly the opposition of 
this sector is against any form of power-sharing. Now that power-sharing 
is on the verge of becoming a reality, will they continue to oppose liberali- 
zation from within Parliament and the local authorities, despite the risk of 
sitting check by jowl with Coloureds and Indians? If they refuse to face this 
prospect, then effectively these partics will not be able to participate in 
elections without compromising their declared policy position. At the 
same time, it scems to me that this constituency is set to gain a large degree 
of grass root rural Afrikaner and some conservative English voter support. 

The most overwhelmingly important factor in the consideration of the 
prospects for constitutional stability is the attitude of the Black majority. 
Excluded from the President's Council and largely ignored in the consitu- 
tional proposals, it is unlikcly that Black attitudes will be favourable. 
Blacks perceive the extension of the central political family to include 
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Coloureds and Indians as a clear polarization of non-Blacks against the Af- 
rican majority. Many crics have been heard against the exclusion of Blacks 
from the negotiation process, but what Blacks do these critics mean? The 
authoritative investigations of the Buthelezi Commission established that a 
clear majority of Blacks support the ANC, it is also established that a ma- 
jority of Blacks harboured feelings of deep militancy. The answer, it 
seems, is clear: until the ANC 1s legitimised and accepted as a partner in 
the negotiation process, then the Black majority will spurn the efforts of 
government. Of course, it may be argued that the introduction of sweep- 
ing reforms will defuse the militancy of the ANC cause, I believe the re- 
verse to be true; that is to say, that reform will in fact heighten Black 
awareness of their disadvantaged position vis-a-vis the other groups and 
will also lead to higher levels of political expectations among this majority 
sector of our population. (If Coloureds and Indians can be accepted into 
Parliament, can the rights of the Black majority be of any lesser worth?) 
The formal rejection, by the White power structure, of even a token Black 
share in central decisionmaking processes obviates any belief among the 
Black majority in the possibility of modest or evolutionary options. 

In theory, the President's Council was to be autonomous and unfettcred 
by political preconditions. However, in reality the Council (and the Con- 
stitutional Committee specifically) has deliberated within’ closely pre- 
scribed political parameters. Besides the fact that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee are public supporters of National Party policy, both 





the Prime Minister and Minister of Internal Affairs have, on numerous 
occasions, pre-cmpted the Committce’s recommendations by unambigu- 
ously dismissing universal franchisc, a common voters’ roll, a unitary state, 
a consociational system, a federation in any form, or any suggestion that 
urban Blacks be included in the new dispensation. 

Now that the Consitutional Committee’s plan and the Government's 
response has crystallized as almost a carbon copy of the National Party's 
1977 proposals, one may justifiably wonder why it was necessary for Gov- 
ernment to subject its established objectives to such an claborate (and in- 
deed, costly) scrics of enquirics, when the volumes of expert evidence ac- 
cumulated over the five year period have ultimately been moulded into a 
rubber stamp for Government objectives. However, there can now be little 
doubt about the nature of Government strategy. 

The Constitutional Committee has opened the way for the institution, 
by a simple majority vote of the Assembly (probably carly in 1983) of an 
Executive President with all the characteristics of an autocrat, who will 
hold office for a seven year period, without any restriction on the Presi- 
dent’s cligibility for re-election after than period. This “‘strong-man” (vari- 
ously described as a potential De Gaulle, Mussolini or Bonaparte) will em- 
body the ultimate political authority in the South African polity. This 
move is designed as much to nullify PFP influence in the decision-making 
processes, as that of the Conservative Party. Furthermore, taking the point 
already made, that neither of these two parties could participate in the new 
constitutional dispensation structure without scvercly compromising the 
principles upon which their policies are premised, it is possible to argue 
that the prospects of a one-party Parliament arc about to become a reality. 
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It is also a fact that an extra-parliamentary opposition is inevitably far more 
radical or rcactionary (as the case may be) and thus, the potential for vio- 
lent conflict must escalate. 

Central to the Government's strategy are considerations of political ar- 
ithmetic. Government objectives have recently been articulated by the 
Minister of Co-operation and Development who has stated that after the 
independence of Qwa-Qwa, Kwa Ndebele, Gazankulu and Lebowa there 
would only be 6,25 million Black citizens of KwaZulu and Kangwane still 
under Parliament’s control. With the excision of Kangwane and northern 
areas of KwaZulu from South Africa, this figure now stands at approxi- 
mately 4,75 million — just over half the number of Whites, Coloureds and 
Asians in South Africa. 

Such motivations, on the part of Government, have been confirmed by 
Dr Jan Grobler (National Party information chief) in published correspon- 
dence’ with Dr Andries Treurnicht at the time of the Conservative break- 
away. The Government's aim is to create a ‘“‘non-black”’ bloc, structured in 
such a way as not to jeopardize Afrikaner political hegemony, and to 


widen the White power base by incorporating the 3 million Colureds and 
Indians, who might otherwise ultimately align themselves with the Black 
majority. 

Naiveté, or cternal human optimism, teads one to grasp at straws of 
hope in the political dispensation now being shaped, but such straws are 
few and weak. The fundamental flaw in all this politicking is that it mercly 
secks to altcr the power-structure in South Africa, by cncompassing 
Coloureds and Indians within the White political family. The Consti- 
tutional Committee appears to have failed to grasp the dynamics of consti- 
tution making, that is to say, the process by which dynamic social forces 
combine and interact to bridge the cleavage between divergent group in- 
terests in the first place, and shape political institutions, in the second. 

The shaping of political institutions, the reform of these institutions and 
the potential for political innovation is determined by the nature of the 
process by which divergent and conflicting social forces and group inter- 
ests are reconciled and common ground identified by free bargaining and 
“trade off’ between groups reacting to market forces. I believe that a pro- 
cess of this nature contains an inherent potential for the sclf-stabilization of 
the community. On this basis, I suggest, there is substantial possible over- 
lap between Black and White interests, even on the constitutional level. 

In this context, the one redeeming feature is the recommendation for 
local and metropolitan government. But then again, considering the laws 
on property ownership, rights of residence and the socio-economic disad- 
vantage of Blacks, this is purely a theoretical redemption. Unless one con- 
siders the normal, unstoppable processes of Black advancement: by the 
turn of the century the Black population will double; 75 per cent of Blacks 
will be urbanized; 81,2 per cent of the total labour force will be Black; 
eight out of ten skilled workers will be Black; there will be two million 
Black pupils in secondary schools; Black consumer spending will account 
for by far the major sharc of total.* Clearly thus, the proposals for central 
government, as they relate to Blacks are a fantasy. 

Indeed, the ramifications are manifold, but in conclusion, I think two 
points are pertinent. First, that the success of the reform process will 
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largely depend on the creation of the appropriate climate for reform. If re- 
form is to succeed then it is imperative that intra~communal alliances, mu- 
tual trust and loyalty, as well as a common national bond be nurtured. 
This depends on the belief among all groups that government is acting in 
their interests. I believe that this latter point has been recognized by the 
Constitutional Committee, in so far as it calls for a government declaration 
of intent, which would seek to establish government's bona fides and good 
intentions. 

However, government intentions are clear and the present reality is 
quite. the opposite. There is a deep mistrust of government. and a deep- 
seated disillusionment among a significant proportion of all sectors of the 
population. The highly autocratic nature of the legislation which has 
passed through Parliament during this last session has served to heighten 
tension and suspicion. One may certainly argue, as I have suggested 
earlicr, that security and stability must be maintained during the inherently 
unstable period of reform, but without any indication of th¢ time-scale for 
the implementation of reform, or any constitutional guarantce of a return 
to “freedom of opposition’’ and hence maximum democracy (the parallel 
used by the President’s Council) our recent political history lends credibil- 
ity to the widcly held notion that reform is merely a strategem for the en- 
trenchment of White political dominance. The institution of political re- 
form, without parallel development in social and political attitudes docs 
not offer any guarantec of stability and conflict avoidance. 

The second concluding point (closcly allied to the first) arises from the 
Report on regional and local government. The Committee, in a little no- 
ticed paragraph, identifics what, in my opinion, is the kcy to our future; 
namcly that ncithcr forced segregation nor forced integration ought to pat- 
tern our political and socio-economic development. This in effect means 
that South African socicty should be structured by voluntary group alli- 
ances and associations formed along lines of common and converging indi- 
vidual and group interests. This suggestion turns the concept of ethnicity 
and apartheid on its head. However, it is a fact that the plethora of discrim- 
inatory legislation which characterizes our statute books makcs this im- 
possible for the foreseeable future. 

I make these points with the purpose of illustrating that constitutional 
reform is really only a small (and in my opinion lesser) part of the statutory 
reform necessary to ensure the stability of South Africa's future: politically, 
economically and socially. 








Dr Michael Sinclair is a lecturer in the Department of International Relations at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand and editor of the South African Journal of Political Science. 
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{Articles by Ivor Wilkins: 


[Text ] 


AT a remote venue in 
the Drakensberg this 
week the Afrikaner 
Broederbond will gath- 
er in secret conclave 
for whai could be the 
most troubled meeting 
in its long, clandestine 
hist ry. 

Intense interest has been 
focused on the annual Bonds- 
raad (congress), where all the 
signs are that the current 
chairman, Professor Carel 
Boshoff, will survive a lead- 
ership struggle and be re- 
elected. 

The secret organisation, 
traditionally a major element 
of successive Nationalist gov- 
ernmer'ts’ er, is now ri- 
ven with between the 
bitterly opposed political 
streams in Afrikanerdom. 


Concern 


Informed sources say there 
have been attempts by fac- 
tions both the left and right of 
Professor Boshoff to make a 
run for the sega 3 

But it seems that efforts to 
find suitable candidates have 
been unsuccessful and that 
Professor Boshoff stands a 
better than good chance of re- 
election. 

He is widely regarded as a 
rightwinger, although he has 
been careful not to formally 
align himself with the Con- 
servative Party. 

Pro-Government elements 
are concerned at the pre- 


dominance of right wing el- 
ments in the organisation. 
They are anxious to ensure 
that it does not become a for- 
midable new force behind 
arch-conservatives who are 
now ranged in opposition to 
the Nationa] Party. 

And Professor Boshoff — 
who, informed sources say, 
will definitely run for another 
term of office — this week did 
little to dispel those concerns, 
making it clear he was going 
to make his bid on a unity 
ticket. 

In an. interview this week, 
he said the Broederbond ws 
“open for discussion and ne- 
gotiatior with both political 
streams in Afrikanerdom”. 

He added: “In the spirit of 
the brotherliness of the or- 
ganisation, it holds itself open 
to its ideal of Afrikaner unity 


-aS a priority. 


"There are no reservations 
towards Mr P W Botha and 
his Cabinet. But, equally, 
there are no reservations to- 
wards the others as well.” 

Professor Wynand Mouton, 
chairman of the SABC and 
the Rector of the University 
of the Orange Free State, has 
been under intense pressure 
to carry the banner for the 
Establishment sector and to 
op Professor Boshoff. 

fessor Mouton was holi- 
daying this week and could 
not be reached for comment, 
but informed sources say he 
has declined to run for the 
leadership. 

Professor Mouton, a feisty 
and independent figure in Es- 
tablishment circles, is highly 
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regarded by verligtes, but has 
had several run-ins with the 
Government because of his 
resistance against interier- 
ence in the affairs of the 
SABC. 

Conservative Party men 
have also been seeking an- 
other candidate and, it is un- 
derstood, have been pressur- 
ing Dr Andries Treurnicht to 
make the running. He is a for- 
mer chairman of the organi- 
sation. 

Asked to comment on the 
speculation this week, Dr 
Treurnicht laughed drily but 
declined to say anything. 

But, sources in the organi- 
sation say, it is highly unlike- 
ly that Dr Treurnicht would 
stand. They say it wonld split 
the atrese dividad arganisa- 
(ot irrevocably and that 
such a high-profile political 
stamp would be counter-pro- 
ductive to the Conservative 
Party cause. 

Also, if Dr Treurnicht lost, 
: eee 3 A. Lope loss of 
ace w regarded as 
unlikely to risk. 

Another potential rightw- 
ing candidate is the promi- 
nent Port Elizabeth Afri- 
kaans culture boss, Professor 
Marius Swart, although his 
standing took a knock recent- 
ly when he failed in his bid for 
leadership of the Federasie 
van Afrikaanse Kultuurver- 


— (FAK). 

Professor Swart also de- 

clined to comment this week. 
There has been intense 

speculation about where this 

year’s Bondsraad will take 

place. This week, however, 








there are moves to change 
from the customary venue at 
the Broederbond’s bushveld 
headquarters on the banks of 
Hartbeespoort Dam. 

The most likely alte" <ive 
venue is a farm in tae Dra- 
xensberg which belongs to the 
FAK, the cultural wing 
of the AB. farm, between 
Harrismith and Bergville, 
has conference facilities and 
accommodation. 


Speculation 


A date for the 
meeting has been 
carefully kept se 
cret, although 
sources believe 


about whether the Prime 


Informed observers say the 
timing of the current row be- 
tween Dr Viljoen and the 
Transvaalse Onderwysveren- 
iging has been ealculated to 
coincide with this week's 
Bondsraad. 

Dr Viljoen could have a 
considerable influence in any 
leadership iussle in the or- 
ganisation 4nd mobilising the 
teachers corps against him 
now could be caiculated to 
undermine that influence, 


oF Say. 

eachers, who make up the 
prncng Mag nbs ative Bp one 
are rgest single grou 
inside the reetatend 4 

In this week’s interview, 
Professor Boshoff confirmed 
that the divisions endemic in 
Afrikaner institutions were 
reflected in the Broederbond 
as well. 

But, he denied this would 
cripple the eee “The 
Broederbond never made 
itself dependent on political, 
religious or cultural unity,” 
he said. 

“It has always seen itself as 
an organisation to gather 
Afrikaners together in a con- 
tem involvement in 
the affairs of the day. 


Pressing 


“Political tensions are re- 
flected in all Afrikaner or- 
ganisations, but this does not 
break the Brogederbond. It 
simply makes the necessity 
for di on and debate 


Now the Glue That Held Afrikaners Together Has Perished 


among ourselves more press- 
ing. 
“The struggle around the 
leadership is not very impor- 
tant, as if a single personality 
is the determining factor. The 
task of the organisatior, goes 
on regardless of who js lead- 
er. : 
“The idea that the leader- 
ship — could «ompiete- 
ly split the Broederbond is a 
wrong evaluation” 

The organisation has come 
under increasing pressure to 
drop its confidential nature. 

This week a columnist in an 
Afrikaans daily newspaper 
suggested it was time the or- 
ganisation publicly an- 
nounced who its new chair- 
man and executive council 
were and at the synod of the 
Ned Geref Kerk in Pretoria 
later this month a motion will 
be debated calling on the or- ‘ 
ganisation to go public. ' 

Professor Boshoff said the 
executive council had the 
right to make statements 
when it saw fit 

“We do not regard it as nec- 
essary to publicise every- 
thing. We certainly won't do 
that simply to satisfy people’s 
curiosity. 

“Whether we decide to an- 
nounce the new leadership 
after the Bondsraad will be a 
dectsion of the council itself,” 
he gaid. 

@ The glue that held Afrikan- 
erdem has perished: 
Opiaion Pages. 


HE Afrikaner Broederbond, that once-awesome 
secret machine that wielded sufficient power to 
shape destinies personal and national in South 





Africa, has become an anachronism. 
In a fast-changing world, the organisation has become almost as 
out of place as an abacus at a computer exhibition. 
It was once cleverly defined as: Broeder-Bond, a secret glue that 


sticks Afrikaners together. 


Today, the evidence is there for 
all to see — its mystery formula 
has lost its magic and the glue no 
longer works. 

Afrikanerdom is rent asunder. 
Its politicians are at each other’s 
throats and those that have 
stomped off into new political 
ventures cannot even unite in 
their hatred of the party they once 
served. 


Its churchmen are soon to gath- 
er for their synod at a time when 


deep differences split their devo- 
tion. 

Its businessmen are —e in 
sordid and public squabbles, its 
cultural bosses are at odds. 

The Broederbond, whose raison 
d’etre was always to define Afri- 
kanerdom’s goals and the strate- 
gies for achieving them, has failed 
to hold the volk together and now 
suffers the same divisions as its 
other institutions. 

Once the arbiter and guardian 
of Afrikaner political and cultural 














CSO: 


' at now no Jonper has a he 
mogenous constituency. Even the 
description “Afrikaner” now de- 
fies stereotyping. 


T his diversity within its ranks 
must, say informed sources, de- 
bilitate its effectiveness as a po- 
litical force. 

By definition, the fact that its 
12 000-plus members now com- 
prise supporters of the National, 
Conservative and Herstigte Na- 
sionale parties must rob it of any 
coherent political direction. 

In the early days of the organi- 
sation’s struggle for Afrikaner su- 
premacy in South Africa, its goal 
was easy to define — as it was, in 
1934, by the then-chairman Pro- 
fessor J C van Rooy. 

“Brothers,” he said, “the key to 
South Africa’s problems is not 
whether one Pay | or another 
shall obtain whiphand, but 
whether the Afrikaner Broeder- 
bond shall govern South Africa.” 


After 50 years of effort, the first 
AB chairman and former Speaker 
in the House of Assembly, Mr 
Henning Klopper, was able to 
state with satisfaction at a Broe- 
derbond jubilee celebration: “Do 
you realise what a powerful force 
is gathered here tonight between 
these four walls? 


“Show me a greater power on 
the whole continent of Africa. 
Show me a greater power any- 
where, even in your so-called civi- 
lised countries. 

“We are part of the State, we 
are part of the Church, we are 
part of every big movement that 
has been born of the nation.” - 

The Broederbond, with its 
steadfast spouse, the National 
Party, had achieved Van Rooy’s 
ambition. 

Throughout the upheavals of 
that turbulent 50-year period. the 
Broederbond had remained faith- 
ful to the National Party. At last, 
they could savour the fruits of that 
partnership. 

Today’s world is much more 
complex. Indeed, not only is the 
formerly monogamous relation- 
ship with the National Party 
broken forever, but there is no 
longer any certainty that the rul- 
ing party is the senior wife. 

There is a strong tikelihood that 
Dr Andries Treurnicht’s Conser- 
vative Party enjoys greater sup- 
port within the organisation than 
the Government. 

The organisation has always 
been inherently conservative. ‘he 
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largest single group by profession 
in the organisation are teachers, 
followed by dominees. 

Afrikaans teachers, particular- 
ly in the Transvaal where they are 
best organised, comprise argu- 
ably the most conservative pro- 
fessional group in the country. 

With notable exceptions, do- 
minees do not lag far behind. 
Farmers and civil servants make 
up the next largest groups. 


l. leadership has traditionally 
been highly conservative, inter- 
rupted only once and briefly 
when Dr Gerrit Viljoen (now en- 
gaged in battle with the Trans- 
vaal teacher corps) won the 
chairmanship. 

The current leader, Professor 
Carel Boshoff, espouses political 
views distinctly in conflict with 
the Government's and in line with 
the Conservative Party philo- 
sorey. although he has been care- 
ful not to align himself. 

The radically changing face of 
Afrikaner politics has thus result- 
ed in a situation both paradoxical 
and, until even quite recently, in- 
conceivable: an Afrikaner Gov- 
ernment in South Africa suddenly 
feels threatened by the very or- 

nisation that, from nothing, 

Iped create it. ; 

vidence of this Frankenstein 
unease has emerged strongly in 
public efforts by the Government 
to push the Broederbond out of the 
political arena and into a purely 
cultural mould. 


Last year, Mr Chris Heunis, the 
Prime Minister’s righthand man. 
made a highly significant speech 
in which he said Afrikaners had 
achieved maturity and could stop 
feverishly organising as if they 
were still the underdogs. 

That view is shared by a prob- 
ably increasing number of Afri- 
kaners. In the developing sociolo- 
gy of South Africa, the need for 
sanction from a protective “Big 
Brother” is less compelling. 

Modern concerns increasingly 
focus on where the next Mercedes- 
Benz is coming from and the state 
of the swimming pooi at home 
rather than obsessive struggles 
for tribal advancement. 


l. some circles, such endea- 
vours have become effete, faint- 
ly quaint relics of a previous pas- 
sion 

But, such are the complacen- 
cies of people whose dreams have 
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been realised. Given Afrikaner- 
dom's deep and bitter divisions, 
that is an indulgence only a sec- 
tion of the volk can enjoy. 

And therein lie the roots of 
Government worries about the fu- 
ture of the organisation and the 
current leadership struggle that 
will be decided at next week’s 


Bondsraad (the equivalent of a 
congress where, each time, a 
chairman and executive council 
are elected). 

As long as the Broederbond is 
deeply split on ideological 
grounds, the chances of it becom- 
ing a political powerhouse again 
are not very = As happened at 
this week’s Rap ers Lands- 
beraad (national conference), it 
will be forced to find unity in the 
safety of uncontroversial affairs. 


But if it is captured and colon- 
ised by rightwingers it could be- 
come a major weapon. 

They have an unrealised pas- 
sion. Relegated to the opposition 
benches, they have a fervent 
cause for which they could revita- 
lise the Broederbond: to wrest 
power from what they regard as 
political deviants and restore 
true, separatist nationalism in its 
rightful place. 


I. ardour with which they 
rsue this mission has already 
n displayed on the public po- 
litical front. 


With reminders of how the 
Broederbond began as a vehicle 
for saving Afrikanerdom — then 
suffering severe imperial oppres- 
sion — it could well mobilise simi- 
lar zeal throughout the cell net- 
work of the organisation to topple 
the new “alien” forces ruling the 
country. 

Better than anyone, the 
National Party knows how devas- 


tating such a call to arms cap be. 
Its ascendancy and ultimate pow- 
er was built on exactly such moti- 
vations. “° 


And, it well knows its climb to 
eventual supremacy began on far 
lesser fortunes than the Consefva- 
tives now enjoy. Hence its need to 
neutralise the organisation 4s 
much as possible. “> 

Debilitated the Broederborid 
may be at present, but it still re- 
mains a major prize for which 
Afrikanerdom’s warring factions 
will fight desperately to secura 
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THE Natal town of 
Eshowe has made a 
move to allow Indians 
and coloureds to stand 
for positions on its town 
council. 


Town Clerk Chris Gerber 
said this week the Eshowe 
Town Council had applied 
to the Administrator of 
Natal, Mr Stoffel. Botha, 
for an amendment to the 
Local Authorities Ordi- 
nance to allow Indians and 
coloureds the vote and the 
right to stand as candi- 
a in municipal elec- 


Mr ‘Gerber said the town 
council was totally op- 
posed to the fragmenta- 
tion of its municipal area 
by the establishment of 
separate local authorities 
for its different citizens. 

This move is the first by a 
Natal town to its 
town council to all races. 
The Kimberley Town 
Council made a similar 
move a few months ago. 

The council, Mr Gerber said, 
was now of the opinion 
that it was the democratic 
right of every person who 
contributed to the pros- 
perity of the town to have 
an equal opportunity in 
governing the town. 


Fourth ward 
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Eshowe has already drawn 
up plans for the establish- 
ment of a fourth ward to 


eo the coloured 
area in the municipal elec- 
toral area. 


Mr Gerber said that for six 
years the management 
committee of e 


a rt of the town 
occupied by the 2000- 
member coloured commu- 


nity — had been attending 
meetings of the nine-man 
observers. 


dian group area but plans 

po ge he And 

tablish one, according to 
Mr Gerber. 


nas are about 30 Indian 
families in the town. 
(iam eee 


the Sunnydale manage- 
ment committee, said the 
council felt coloureds 
should be given the vote 
and his committee and the 
council had worked to- 
wards this end “for a long 
time without luck”. 

Mr Yunus Moolla, president 
of the Natal Association of 
Local Affairs Committees, 
said he would support any 
move that tried to bring 
about fundamental 
changes in the country’s 
ru structure. 

Mr was not available 
for comment. 
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THE KwaZulu Govern- 
ment would be willing to 
serve on a commission of 
inquiry into the conflict- 
ing claims surrounding 
the Ingwavuma land deal, 
its Chief Minister, Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, said 
yesterday. . 

Following KwaZuluv’s legal 
victory over the South Afri- 
can Government’s efforts to 
seize control of Ingwavuma, 
Chief Buthelezi said: “A great 
moral triumph has been won, 
but the war is not over.” 

To the disappointment of 
pore in opposition and the 

waZulu ernment, the 
South African Government 
appears to be determined to 

ress on with its efforts to 

nd over Kangwane to Swa- 
ziland and to provide the 
mountain kingdom with a 
corridor to the sea through 
KwaZulu. 

The next step in the saga of 
Ingwavuma, which has un- 
leashed passionate opposi- 
tion to the Government's in- 
tentions, is a commission of 
inquiry under the chairman- 
ship of former Chief Justice 
Rumpf. 

The commission was first 
mooted during a meeting in 
Pretoria last month between 
the Prime Minister, Mr P W 
Botha, and the Zulu monarch, 
King Goodwill Zwelithini. 

Reports at the time said 
there would be three repre- 
sentatives appointed by 
South Africa and three by 
KwaZulu. 
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In a brief interview, Chief 
Buthelezi said the KwaZulu 
Cabinet had already commit- 
ted itself in principle to serv- 
ing on the commission. 

only condition he stip- 
ulated was that the terms of 
reference of the commission 
should be acceptable. 

Chief Buthelezi said the 
KwaZulu Government saw 
the commission as a means 
of defusing tension over the 
issue and providing the South 
African Government with an 
opportunity to save face over 
the controversial issue, 
which South African spokes- 
men confess has been badly 
bungled. 

But Chief Buthelezi made 
it clear that KwaZulu’s posi- 
tion on the question of hand- 
ing over land to Swaziland 
was unchanged. 

“We are not prepared to 
abide by any changing of our 
borders,” he declared. 

KwaZulu has fought the 
South African Government’s 
plans to hand over parts of its 
territory to Swaziland 
through several court bat- 
tles, the last of which ended 
in triumph on Thursday, 
when the Appeal Court 
Bloemfontein decided 
against the South African 
Government’s efforts to seize 
control of Ingwavuma as a 
prelude to the handover. 

Chief Buthelezi has said 
the court decision was a vin- 
dication of the need for black 
people to exhaust all avenues 
of non-violent resistance. 

There were hopes in some 
circles that, following the Ap- 
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peal Court decision, the South 
African Government might 
drop the issue. 


Barred 


There was a feeling, even 
in some Government circles, 
that the issue had generated 
such widespread and bitter 
opposition and had been so 
poorly handled that it was an 
embarrassment. 

But infofmed sources said 
this week that it seemed 
clear the Government in- 


will abide by the court’s deci- 
sion — it now appears pre- 
to negotiate. 

But, if all else fails, it coulc 
bring legislation to Parlia- 
ment next = to excise the 
necessary and hand it 
over. 

There would be no legal 
recourse against such action, 
because in South Africa Par- 
liament is sovereign. 

Meanwhile, the Ingwa- 
vuma debacle has hea ot 
more difficulties on 
leaguered Minister of Co-o 
eration and Development, 
Piet Koornhof. 

The Ingwavuma and Kang- 
wane deal with Swaziland 
has been largely a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs is- 
sue, but it was left to Co 
operation and Development 
to implement to the extent 
that it affected the two home- 
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[Text] ONLY 15% of the black urban in their They also 
labour force would prefer to work poe that relatively low pri- 
for an overseas company or organi- Crt) wan Given Uy Snaigenons 
— as opposed to a South African ple Ole related goals compared 

with their American counter- 

a henge 4or 7,5% of the parts. 
workers) would opt for an American South African companies, 
concern, says Market Research Africa’s 4 p> bead yoy 
latest survey on black labour prefer- ~ oe Wiserenaa Y - 
ences. bour relations, promotion 

Second favourite among foreign firms are staff's future security, main- 
the British, who score 33%, but only very few tenance of a. for 
would choose to work for a cc 1tinued advancement 
Japanese, Chinese, French or and staff education as means 
Italian employer. of increasing industrial 

The desire for employment , 
in an American com o any A The Johannesburg Cham- 
more apparent in males (8%) ber of Commerce (JCC) 
than females (5%), and is es- points out that so far employ- 
pecially strong in the 16-24 ers have been urged to devel- 
age group (9%), as well as in op their own in labour 
the higher-income bracket. relations and in poms pe 

This study is partly con- since 
firmed by a local surve te gyre of sow pot 
which examined almost all BOF thE po © fer aandiiaiee 
the JSE-listed companies. oe for main 

The result shows that th “iehis is the employer's duty 
firms are gy wn to help educate his staff, “a 
concerned with the develop- ted amme to 
ment of their staff, their so- bridge the lack of communi- 
cial res bility and their cation must be embarked 
image than | South Afri- upon”, advises the JCC. 
can companies. vently, its labour 

This conclusion was affairs committee has 
reached by Johan Bosch (de- formed an ad hoc committee 
partment of business eco- to deal with — for example 
nomics, University of Port — the on issues in 
Elizabeth) and Alwyn du son with the Government, 
Plessis (PE Technikon), who trade unions and employers 
studied the bac to the to formulate recommenda- 
pension-fund-related strikes tions acceptable to all three 

parties. 
CSO: 3400/88 
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[Text } 


JOB-HOPPING South Africans cost pri- 

vate sector employers a staggering 

R1 500-million in the year to end-July 
At least three million workers of all races 


switched employment. As surprising, turnover 
among white staff in the Sa be end- 


rg hg year leapt an unprecedented 


%-plus 


This cornpares with only 24% in the previous six 
ee oe 


ese findings emerge from the most comprehensive em- 
Page nny dntapdgdie ery of me ghee 


covering more than 500 com- 
— and 550 000 employees. 
survey was conducted 
by the survey unit of the P-E 
roup, the coun- 
try’s me firm of manage- 
ment consultants 

Ian Hipkin, manager of the 
P-E survey unit, notes that 
the figures “represent a staff 
turnover rate of about 30% of 
the country’s entire economi- 
-_? active population”. 

e says Asians were the 
most mobile, at a whopping 
36%, followed by whites. 

Coloureds came next, on 
33%, while — another sur- 
prise — blacks were the most 
Stable on 26%. 

Women changed jobs more 
frequently than men, and 
Transvaal companies saw 
more new faces industry 
elsewhere. 

Mr Hipkin: “The relatively 
high turnover among whites 
could indicate that the de- 
mand for highly skilled staff 
has not been affected by the 
downturn in the economy. 

“Usually, for instance, we 
see construction sector - 
ple hanging on to the jobs 
they’ve got more grimly, and 
sooner, than employees in 
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other areas. 

“Of course, this is because 
construction typically reacts 
first to yo - - ‘ the 


economy’s 

“Yet this time ocr the 
construction industry wes by 
far the most fluid employ- 


Other easiee rsonnel 
and placement specialists are 
bewlldered by new fig- 


a one: “Job-hopping has 
typically been cyclical, in- 
creasing during boom times 
and contracting during reces- 
sions. 

“Suddenly the trend ap- 
pears contra-cyclical, which 
can mean only two thin 

“Either we're not yet in 
true recession but in a phan- 
tom one. Or the shortage of 
skills at all levels in the coun- 
try has become so acute that, 
= in conditions of zero eco- 

mic — we are desper- 
at ort of good workers, 

at emp) <n can afford 
to risk switching between or- 
ganisations. 

“If the second case a. 
one wonders how we ever 
have another boom, which 
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will demand another upswing 
in employment. 

“The leap in the turnover 
among whites is perhaps un- 
derstandable, as in this sector 
we still have virtually full 
em loyment. 

ut the movement among 
blacks, although much more 
modest, is puzzling.” 

Artisans continued to be 
the og nomadic em — 
in primary production, 
mining and manufacturing 
fields, although they were 
overtaken by clerical and 
secretarial staff as the most 
mobile job-hoppers. 


General administration 
personnel and operations and 
management staff filled the 
third and fourth positions re- 
spectively. 

The survey also revealed 
that 75% of resignations and 
dismissals in the participant 
organisations occurred with- 
in the first two years of ser- 
vice, with the first year being 
the most susceptible period. 

“By far the most stable 
bracket was that embracing 
people with 10-15 years ser- 
vice, where there was very 
little movement, whilst pr 
ae rate slackeped 


noticeably after cree cet 
adds Hipkin. 

Significantly, amongst 
wage earners the hi 
turnover was in the R1,25 and 
R2,50-an-hour bracket, which 


accounted for 65% of the mo- 
bility figure. 


The unpredictable con- 
struction industry, ahd min- 
ing and manufacturing con- 
cerns, were the major 
employers involved. 


Salaried staff receiving 
pay slips for less than R750 a 
month made up two out of 
every three job changes, fol- 
lowed by those in the R750- 
R1 000 bracket, who exper- 
ienced a 16% turnover. 


The survey stresses, how- 
ever, that these figures are 


not categorised on racial 
lines. 


When age is taken into ac- 
count, employees in the 21-25 


etree 
They made up 40 





hoppers and were closely fol- 
lowed by the 26-35-year-olds, 


for er, levng ay pay still i se 
been a noticeable ans in a 


duct and absenteeism, and re- 
trenchment and redundan- 
cies, were listed by a number 
of companies as prime rea- 
sons for their turnover rates. 


These reasons ae ona in 
rank during the potty Be 
od, a factor that can rgely 
be attributed to mana 
ment’s efforts to minimise 
bour costs during an econom- 
ic downturn. 

“Leaving for better condi- 
tions” was the second most 
popular reason, then came 
more attractive career hah 

dissatisfaction wi 
job/personality conflict and 
_ mg A ~ yo up on the 
because of 
A conduct or 
poor work effort. 

Retrenchments and redun- 
dancies, dismissals through 
absenteeism, dismissals due 
to unsuitability, uncontrolla- 
bles (death, retirement, preg- 
nancies, etc) and desertion 
completed the scale. 

Hipkin identifies the most 
intriguing aspects of the sur- 
vey as: 

@ The increase of staff tur- 
nover (all races) from 28% to 
30% over the last six months. 


@ White staff turnover in- 
creasing from 24% to 34% 
over the period February 1982 
to July 1982, despite a drop in 
the previous six months. 


@The remarkable shift in 
reasons for staff turnover 
from pay as the most com- 
mon to a combination of dis- 
missals and retrenekment. 
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A FORMER chief executive of the Ne- 
derduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, Dr 
Frans O’Brien Geldenhuys, has ac- 
cused the church of acting as a brake 
on political reform in South Africa. 


Dr Geldenhuys, who re- 
signed as chief executive offi- 
cer two years ago because of 
differences with other church 
leaders, has written a contro- 
versial book which is highly 
critical of the NGK’s role in 
today’s climate of political 
upheaval. 

He also reveals fully the 
church’s involvement in the 
Info scandal and says he rea- 
lises that “for four years I 
lived a lie” as a key link be- 
tween the church and a se- 
cret Information Depart- 
ment subsidy. 

In the book, “Stroomver- 
snellings’’ (Accelerating 
Stream), published by Tafel- 
berg this week, Dr Gelden- 
huys says the NGK, a captive 
of its own commitment to 
segregation, is. unable to 
make a meaningful contribu- 

tion to a new and defensibly 
Christian dispensation — not 
even when Nationalist politi- 
cians themselves see the in- 
evitable necessity for it. 

“On the contrary, its influ- 
ence is inhibiting,’ he says. 

Dr Geldenhuys believes 
the NGK owes it to its mem- 
bers to explain, from the 
scriptures, why the accepted 
order — which it enthusiasti- 
cally pleaded for and sup- 
ported for so many years — 
must now be drastically 
changed. 


Hope 


“I am convinced that the 
solution for South Africa’s 
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_ be more hope 
if we should meet in fear or 
| as antagonists,” he says. 


political problems starts 
with the Christians, however 
much they may differ. 

“If my black brother and I, 
who prayed together on Sun- 
day, meet at the conference 
table on Monday, there must 
success than 


“T believe that forced inte- 
gration is just as wrong and 
unworkable as forced apart- 
heid. But I believe that the 
white can no longer struggle 
alone with the political struc- 
tures of the future.” 

Noting the stresses be- 
tween the NGK and its 
“daughter” churches, Dr Gel- 
denhuys says the NGK can 
make a beginning towards 
resolving them by acknowl- 
edging that its missionary 
policy was never meant to 
protect the interests and 
identity of the whites by 
means of unfair measures. 

A key figure in the secret 
involvement of the NG Kerk 
with the now-defunct Infor- 
mation Deparment, Dr Gel- 
denhuys tells of meetings 
with former Information sec- 
retary Dr Eschel Rhoodie, 
and his assistant, Mr Les de 
Villiers, who convinced the 
moderature of the NGK that 
it could play a leading role in 
counteracting the onslaught 
of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr Geldenhuys headed a 
special ecumenical! office 
created for this purpose. The 
Information Department 
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"The Years That I Lived a Lie"] 


could only contribute limited 
funds while the rest of the 
money for the running of the 
office would come from well- 
wishers in the church. 

Such donations were few 
and far between and mem- 
bers of the moderature were 
worried about their financial 
dependence on the depart- 
ment and about what the re- 
action would be if the secret 
agreement were to become 
public knowledge. 

The Information subsidy 
had to be handled “in the 
strictest and only 
the church’s most senior ex- 
ecutives — six men — knew 
the truth. 

“It was an enormous shock 
when the Information bomb 
exploded during 1978,” Dr 
Geldenhuys writes, in a chap- 
ter entitled: “apartheid must 
be sold!” 


Storm 


“I immediately realised 
that although there was noth- 
ing irregular about the fund- 
ing we had received, and that 
we were under no obligation 
to testify before the Erasmus 
Commission, we would not 


still has a clean conscience 
about the manner in which he 
carried out his duties. 

“But the further I stand 
away from the events, the 
clearer it becomes: for four 
years I lived a lie.” 

For Dr Geldenhuys the les- 
son learnt was that a critical 
distance should always exist 
— Sid's high § A ag 

“We paid a ce for 
our share in the effort to sell 
apartheid!” 
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{Text ] 


Pretoria, with its rapid- 
ly growing motor in- 
dustry, is fast beco- 
ming the Port Eliza- 
beth of the Transvaal, 
complete with in- 
creasingly powerful, 
predominantly black 


trade unions. 

In the past four 
years — and particular- 
ly during the last. 18 
months — motor as 
sembly plant workers 
have become unionised 
at an unprecedented 
rate. 

The Transvaal motor 
industry has come a 
long way since a con- 
troversial wildcat strike 
at the Sigma Motor 
Corporation in 1980, 
which caught fledgling 
unions and ma- 
nagements unprepared. 

Indicative of the 
trend to unionisation is 
the growth of the 
3500member National 
Automobile and Allied 
Workers’ Union 
(Naawu), an affiliate 
of the Federation of 
South African Trade 
Unions (Fosatu). 

Naawu will meet 
BMW representatives 
tomorrow for talks in a 
new attempt to win 
recognition. 

It is a non-racial 
union, and already has 
a fifth of the Pretoria 
motor assembly labour 
force in its fold, ac 
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cording to regional seo 
retary Mr Taffy Adler. 
The emergence of 
Naawu as a force to be 
reckoned with in the 
Transvaal is part of the 
union’s plan to become 
the first nationa] in- 
dustrial union. ; 


Mr Adler estimates 
Naawu has at least 50 
percent of BMW's as- 
sembly plant workers 
enrolled as members 
and estimates -support 
in general at. BMW to 
be 80 percent. 

Naawu_ is fully recog- 
nised at Sigma and 
claims 45 percent mem- 
bership at Bosai. It has 
also won recognition at 
two other motor indus- 
try concerns. 

A recruitment cam- 
paign launched 
recently at Datsun is 
going well with about 
100 new members en- 
rolling with Naawu 
every week, accordi 
to Mr Adler. _— 

Other Kosatu affi- 
Itates operating in the 
Pretoria district are 
the Metal and Allied 
Workers’ Union — 
with a strong following 
im Brits, the Transport 
and General Worker's 
Union and the Sweet, 
Food and _ Allied 
Workers’ Union. 


With a national 
membership of 18 000, 


Naawu operates on a 
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voluntary basis, em- 
phasising the role of 
shop stewards and shop 
floor control. 

It appears to be 
becoming a deeply- 
rooted part of the 
working community. 

This could have far- 
reaching implications 
on a broader communi- 
ty level. 

A rival union, the 
United African Motor 
and Allied Workers’ 
Union, has 30 percent 
membership at Datsun 
and is also working 
towards recognition at 
the piant. 

The union claims to 
have about 5000 sup 
porters in the Pretoria 
region. 

While Datsun is pre 
pared to grant stop or- 
der facilities to union 
members, it has not yet 
recognised either union 
active on its premiges 
because neither is con- 
sidered representative. 

Industrial relations 
director at Datsun, Mr 
Nelis Strydom, noted 
the increase in union 
activity in the past two 
years, although he did 
not readily associate 
the growth of unions 


with labour unrest. 

But the three major 
motor companies in the 
Pretoria area have had 
strikeg or work stop- 
pages in the last two 
years. 


Mr Adler says the 
industrial climate in 
the Transvaal differs 
from that in the Cape. 


“Many of the compa- 
nies in the Transvaal 
are not multinationals 
but locally owned sub- 
sidiaries with technical 
agreements with over- 
seas concerny.” he 
stressed. He said this 
made for tougher reia- 
tions with trade 
unions. 

Companies such as 
Ford and Volkswagen 
had tLandled strikes 
“with kid gioves.” at- 
cording to Mr Adler. He 
considered the stance 
of some Pretoria ma- 
nagements harsher and 
less compromising. 


Union organisers are 
watching the court case 
of two Brits union offi- 
cials charged under the 
ne wand broadly phras 
ed Intimidation Act. 
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More than half the publications submitted to South African 
censorship committees last year were declared undesirable. 
The committees reviewed a total of 1021 publications, which 
included a few “objects.” 
About 55 percent (565) were found to be undesirable in terms 
of the Publications Act, and the rest (453) approved. 


The committees also prohibited the possession of 250 publications — 
most of them concerning state security. 


The Publications Act does not previde for pre-censorship — rather a 


-gystem of contro! after submission and examination. 


Special exemptions can be granted to universities, research organisa- 
tinns and certain people to consult undesirable publications. Last year this 
facility was used to a greater extent than before 


Of 337  full-iength 
films admitted to the 
censors, 2% were 
banned. 182 approved 
unconditionally, and 
129 aliowed with age 
restr:ctions or cuts, or 
both. 


According te the en- 
nual repart of the De- 
partment of Internal 
Affairs, there was con- 
siderable treubie last 
vear over video crs 
settes. 
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Uperstors were trv- 
ing to avoid complying 
with the strict re- 
quirements on films in 
the Publications Act — 
and this is being inves. 


tigated.- © '* 
Films are: the oniv 
publications which 


Aave to be passed for 
viewing before thes 
can be distributed. 


A als 


The Appeal Bouird 
dealt with 27 film ap- 
pealg last vear — moi 


of them bv distr: bu- 
tors. Twelve vere 
banned. three approveu 
unconditionally and 12 
with restrictions. 


The béard aiso deait 
with 41 publication ap- 
peals. Of thes>, 24 were 
found not to c2 uriesi- 
rable 

The advice of the 
Committee of literzrs 
Experts was sought on 
five occasions. 

There were on'v twn 
teppeals CmMesrmeng 
nublic en’ erie!: tent 
Both were ai'vaed on 
certain condit ons. 








SWEEPING POWER GIVEN TO KEY POINTS GUARDS 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 28 Sep 82 p 40 


{Article by Trevor Jones] 


[Text] 


New regulations re- 


_ garding the powers of 


guards at National Key 
Points zive them sweep- 
ing powers of search 
and arrest almost equal 
to those of a police 
otficer. 

The regulations alse 
make owners of Key 
Points responsible for 
training, equipping and 
administering guards. 

The rules, published 
recentiv in a Govern- 
ment Gazette, require 
security guards at Key 
Points to undergo ap- 
proved training bv next 
August. The regulations 
add to the Govern- 
ments already bhroad 
powers under the Na- 
tional Kev Points Act 
to compel owners of 
strategic installations ta 
improve security mea- 
sures. 


The introduction of 
the new regulations is 
the iirst time that a 
form of quality control 
has been placed = on 
South Afneas burgeon- 
ing security zZuard in- 
dustry. ° 

The chairman of the 
National Key Points 
Committee, Brigagier P 
S Cilliers, said ne ex- 
pected that siw or seven 
of every 10 zuards 
would be trained by 
next August. “Some un- 


dértakings will find a 
year too short, while 
others may find that all 
their guards can be 
trained in this time. 


The Minister of De- 
fence, General Magnus 
Malan. promulgated the 
regulations under sec- 
tion 11 of* the National 
Key Points Act of 
1980. 

The stipulations in- 
clude minimum qualifi- 
cations of a security 
guard, his powers of 
arrest and search, and 
the penalties for contra- 
vention of regulations. 
The use of “reasonable 
force,’ including rire- 
arms to effect an arrest 
is also provided for. 

Clauses laying aovn 
the limits to which 
these powers may be 
exercised are inciuded 
in the regulations. 

Brigadier Cilliers said 
that under the regula- 
tions security com- 
panies wishing to train 
guards would have to 
apply to the Natwnal 
Keypaints Commuiuitee 
for registration. 

Once registered, 
training companies 
would be subject to pe 
riodic checks to ensure 
‘that standards are main- 
tained. 

The sytiabus includes 
training in fire preven- 
tion amd fighting, b:und- 
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ling of weapons, wea- 
pons which saboteurs 
are likely to use, first 
aid, public and private 
law. physical education, 
communications, search 
and any other subjects 
the Minister decides to 
include. 


The owners of Key 
Points will have to ap- 
ply to the committee to 
register each guard, 
and the committee has 
the power to withdraw 
the certificate of regi» 
tration. 

The executive direc 
tor. of the Security As- 
sociation of South Af- 
rica, Colonel Pat Venter, 
welcomed the new rules 
and said he saw them 
as the first step to 
wards regulating the 
training and suppiy of 
security guards and 
officers throughout the 
industry. 

However, he felt that 
many companies, would 
not fulfil the registra- 
tiun requirements be- 
cause they could not 
offer bilingual training 
as laid down. 

The cost of supplying 
security equipment and 
the training of guards 
wil be borne by the 
owners of Kev Points, 
but these expenses wili 
be allowed as tax de- 
ductions, retrospective 
to 1978. 








The [deal Key Point Security Guard Should 


--be over 18 and under 40 

--have at least a Std 6 certificate 

--be competent in fire prevention and fighting; handling of weapons; 
first aid; security laws; physical education; communications 





The Ideal Key Point Security Guard Should Not 


--be an unrehabilitated insolvent 

--be a mental patient; 

--have been fired from a job for misconduct; nor found guilty under the 
Prevention of Corruption Act, the Internal Security Act or the Protection of 
Information Act 

--in the 10 years before his application, have been found guilty of 
theft, fraud, forgery, perjury, or any offence involving dishonesty, unlawful 
possession or supply of a weapon or causing bodily injury 


The Who, What, Where, Why, When--and the How Much 


The duties, powers rity Act or the Protec- 
and qualifications of a tion of Informatién 


Key Point security 


guard and the penalties 
for contraventions of 
the regulations have 
been set out at length 
in a Government 
Gazette. 

The guard’s function 
is primarily to control 
the movement of people, 
goods and vehicles to and 
from the Key Point and 
to patrol and guard the 
security limit. 

A prospective guard 
must supply the addres 
ses of plaees where he 
luved and worked in the 
five years before his 
apphecation, his marital 
status, citizenship, edu- 
cational qualifications 
as well as details of 
any convictions. 

Guards must he be- 
tween 13 and 40 
although the Minister 
May approve the ap- 
Pointment of a guard 
over 4). 


A person who is an 
unrehabilitated insol- 
vent, 1s a mental] pa- 
tient, who has beer dis 
missed from a position 
of trust for misconduct 
or who has been con- 
victed under the Pre- 
vention of Corruption 
Act, the Internal Secu- 
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Act may not become a. 
guard at a Key Point. 


Guards must carry 
firearms unless specifi- 
cally directed  other- 
wise. 

A Key Point guard 
can be dismissed for, 
among other reasons, 
negligence, drug taking, 
becoming financially 
embarrassed and for 
dereliction of duty. 


A guard may search 
any person entering or” 
leaving a Kéy Point and 
anv person he has ar- 
rested. Searches must 
be done with “strict re- 
gard to decency.” As 
far as possible, women 
should be searched by 
women. _ 

Anyone attempting to 
enter a Kev Point w:th- 
out permission or who 
has done, or is about 
to do, anything pre- 
judicial to the Kev 
Point can he arrested 
by a guard. 

But the person must 
be told why he is oe 
ing arrested. If anyone 
resists arrest or flees, 
the guard may use 
reasonable force, imn- 
cluding firearms, to 
make the arrest. 


Breaches of these re 





Big 'Gap' in Training Methods 
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Security is big business, 
worth at least R500 
million a year and grow- 
ing every day. 

But there are fears 
that a lot of money is 
misspent and that the 


training of guards is 
sometimes far frem 
adequate. 


A security guard may 
have had months of in 
tensive training or he 
may have donned uar 
form only hours earlier. 

There is no overail 
quality control, said 
Colonel Pat Venter, 
executive director of the 
Security Association of 
South Africa. 

Colonel Venter said 
the only real standards 
that existed were the 
Bureau of Standards’ 
specifications for safes 
and the recently intro 
duced regulations re 
garding the appoint- 
ment and powers of 
guards at National Key 
Points. 

He said people start- 
ing securitv§ training 
firms had to register 
with the Department of 
Manpower. 

“The department just 
dees not have the man 
power to judge the 
quality of training off- 
ered,” he said. 

Colonel Venter refer- 
red to some security 
advisers who offered 
full security courses 
over a few days. 


gulations include mut- 
siders pretending to be 
a securityguard, caus- 
ing information about 
the security of the Key 
Point to be published 
and using the powers 
confessed on a security 
guard outside a Key 
Point. 

Anyone convicted of 
bfeaching the regula- 
tions faces a fine of up. 
to Rid 000, a maximum 
of three years jail, or 


both. 
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However, he said secu- 
rity training firms of- 


fering reliable service 
would take _ several 
weeks. 


Many companies were 
being forced to cut back 
on productive manpower 
while the increased 
security Unreat required 
tighter seeurity mea- 
sures. This had increas- 
ed the need for cheaper 
security, he said. 

Colonel Venter hoped 
the new ‘Tegulations 
which geve security 
guards at National Key 
Points pewegs of search 
and arrest could later 
be applied @ ali secu- 
rity guards. 

“We de not want 
these powers te be given 
to ordinary security 
guards without mini- 
mum qualifications and 
training standards also 
being laid down,” he ex- 
plained. 

Colonel Venter would 
also like te see security 
firms graded which 
would enahle them to 
decide how much they 
were prepared to spend 
on security and _ to 
choose a system accor- 
dingly. 

The cal! for the secu- 
ritv industry to be pro- 
fessionalised was sup 
ported by Professor B F 
Smit of the University 
of South Africa’s de- 
partment of crimin- 
ology. 











DETAILS OF GROSSKOPF COMMITTEE REPORT DISCLOSED 
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[Article by Steven Friedman: 


[Text ] 


THOUSANDS -— perhaps 
tens of thousands — of black 

le in the cities would 
there permaneatly with their 

permanently wi 
families if Dr Piet Koornhof 
had accepted the report of a 
committee he himself ap- 
pointed. 

But Dr Koornhof largely 
ignored his committee — he 
did not even lish its re- 
port despite fact that it 

ed him to do so. 

d he introduced a 
Bill which critics have 
dubbed the “Genocide Bill” 
because, they say, it will con- 
demn all but a privileged mi- 
pove | of blacks to oye d 

ible starvation in 
rural areas 

The committee was 
chaired by Mr Justice E M 
Grosskopf and was appointed 
to review Dr Koornhof’s 
three Bills which provoked 
an outcry when they were re- 
leased in 1980. It reported in 
May last year. 

committee’s findings 
were roughly in line with 
those of the 1979 Riekert 
Commission: a major exten- 
sion of rights to city blacks 
an’ a tougher crackdown on 
those in the country who 
wanted to come to the cities. 

Thus the committee says 
that “economic and social 
realities require some curb 
on the settlement of black 
persons ip urban areas”’. 

Like the Hiekert report it 
says emplovers who hire “un- 
authorised” workers should 
be “severely punished”. Peo- 
ple who have “illegal” work- 
ers on their premises should 
also be prosecuted and possi- 
bly evicted if they have 
leased their property. 
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"Report They Wouldn't Publish''] 


These measures apparent- 
ly found favour with Dr 

oornhof. The new Bill sug- 
gests a R5 000 fine for em- 

loyers of “illegals” and a 

500 fine for those who “har- 
bour” them. 

But the Grosskopf commit- 


tee’s other influx control rec- 


ommendations are in 
conflict with the Bill. The 
committee found that “con- 
tinued (black) urbanisation 
should be regulated but can- 
not be halted”. 

It stresses that the existing 
rights which some blacks 
have to stay permanently in 
the cities under Section 10 of 
the Black Urban Areas Act 
“should not be taken away”. 
All black people who have 
these rights at present should 
retain them. It adds that “‘it is 
the essence of permanent 
residence that a person is en- 
titled thereto even if he be- 
comes unemployed or loses 
his accommodation”. 

It recommends, however, 
that a large category of other 
workers in the cities should 
also acquire these rights. 

Firstly, that “a person who 
wishes to live an urbanised 
life and is able to maintain 
himself and his family ade- 
quately (in the cities) should 
be entitled to do so. 

Thus “relatively affluent” 
black people, usually those 
with “above average skills, 
experience and ability” with 
“adequate” accommodation 
should be allowed to stay per- 
manently in the cities. 

A suitable criterion would 
be that person's financial 
ability to buy “immovable 
property” 

Secondly, people who live 
legally in the cities (as tem- 
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porary “contract workers”) 
should, after a time, “be re- 
, ag as permanent resi- 

ts if they so wish”. 

Thus, in its most far-reach- 
ing recommendation, the 
committee urges that all peo- 
ple who have been living le- 
gally in one or more urban 
areas for “a substantially 
continuous riod of five 
years lawful residence” 
Should qualify for perma- 
nence. 


The wives, husbands and 
dependants of permanent 
residents should also be enti- 
tled to these rights. 

The five years’ rule should 
apply og coe “This 
will mean t all persons 
who have been lawfully resi- 
dent in urban areas for five 
years or more at the incep- 
tion of the new Act will im- 
mediately become entitled to 
permfanent residence”. 

The people who qualify in 
this way will have worked i= 
the cities as contract work- 
ers and should acquire these 
rights even if they returned 
to the countryside to renew 
their contracts or for a brief 
period while out of work. 
Citizens of “independent” 
homelands would also be en- 
titled to these rights. — 

There is an exception — 
workers who have been 
working under contract and 
“are in single accommoda- 
tion supplied by their em- 
ployer” — mainly mine 
workers, some in the civil 
service and some construc- 
tion workers. 

The committee is also o 
posed to the present rule 
whereby people with c™imi- 
nal convictions cannot ac- 
quire city rights. 

“The failure to acquire 
permanent residence rights 


Should not be added as, in 
effect, a further penalty.” 

People who acquire these 
rights would be able to move 
freely from city to city and to 
the countryside without los- 
ing iheir rights. They would 
not need official permission 
to take up a job. 

The committee accepts 
that allowing thousands of 
people city rights for the first. 
time would place a strain on 
housing in the cities and 
urges all parties to provide 
nt vet sat residence in 

empor 
the cities should be granted 
to contract workers who 
should be allowed to change 
jobs with the permission of a 
‘abour bureau. 

The committee also e 
posed a major extension 0 
contract worker rights — if 
these workers are unem- 

loyed, they should be al- 
owed to stay in the cities for 
“a reasonable period (say six 
months)” to seek new jobs. 

Black visitors who have no 
jobs should also be allowed 

into the cities for up to 90 
days a year without a permit. 
But it would be up to their 
host to tell the authorities of 
the visit within a week. 

Hospital patients, school- 
children and hotel guests 
would aiso be entitled to tem- 

rary residence. 
P The committee urged that 
blacks who applied for city 
rights but were refused them 

should be able to appeal to a 

magistrate’s court “merely 

by noting an appeal”. Fur- 
ther appeals could then be 
made to the Supreme Court. 

Like the Riekert Commis- 
sion, the committee says 1n- 
flux control must be enforced 

“at the place of work and the 

place of residence. and not on 


the streets”. 

This would be done 
through the higher fines and 
by compelling employers to 
keep a register of all their 
workers and details of their 
urban residence rights. Em- 
ployers would have to pro- 
duce these to inspectors with- 
in 24 hours. 

Raids on houses to discov- 
er “illegals” would continue 
— but a search warrant 
would be requir. 

If workers do not have- 
housing or employment, they 
would not escape the influx 
control net, the committee 
said. They would be subject 
to arrest and removal under 
anti-squatting legislation. 

The committee also rec- 
ommended the scrapping of 
curfews for blacks. This sys- 
tem would remove the need 
for blacks to carry passes. 


“If, as we recommend, the 
mere presence in any area is 
not subject to control, there 
can be no purpose in any le- 
gal provision which requires 
a person to produce an identi- 
fication document on de- 
mand, and these provisions 
Should be repealed.” 


However, documents 
would still be needed at the 
place of residence. 

In sum, the recommenda- 
tions would still make it ex- 
tremely difficult for rural 
blacks to come to the cities 
and would tighten control on 
those who could not qualify 
for city rights — as the Rie- 
kert report did. 

But it would open up im- 
portant new rights for thou- 
sands of workers already in 
the cities and sharply in- 
crease the number of black 
people allowed to remain in 
them — something Dr Koorn- 
hof's Bills certainly do not do. 
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URBAN FOUNDATION OFFICTAL GIVES DETAILS ON BLACK VENTURE 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 30 Sep 82 p 13 


[Text] 


Cs 
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The first black-owned in- 
dustrial park in South 
Africa was opened by the 
Urban Foundation in 
Katlehong, on the East 
Rand, yesterday. Mr Jan 
Steyn, executive director 
of the UF, disclosed their 
plans for getting regula- 
tions changed to encour- 
age black economic ac- 
tivity, and outlined the 
UF’s attitude towards 
black local government. 


THE Katlehong Industrial 


Association Complex was 
unique in that it was the first 
black-owned industrial park 
in South Africa, Mr Jan 
Steyn, executive director of 
the Urban Foundation (UF), 
said yesterday. 

Speaking at the opening by 
the UF of the Katlehong In- 
dustrial Association Complex 
on the East Rand, Mr Steyn 
said each of the participants 
would acquire joint owner- 
ship through a share-block 
subsidiary. Each of the prem- 
ises was designed to meet the 
particular participant's 
needs and each participant 
would be helped to license his 
own business. 

Adequate premises with 
sufficient power. water and 
telephone communication — 
as enone te uncertain back- 
yard working conditions — 
would improve output. qual- 
ity ard marketing 
Opportunities. 

0 provide access to more 
efficient business manage- 
ment for participants in the 
industriai park, the UF 
aimed to bring about changes 
in regulations and practices, 
Mr Steyn said. These would 
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include: 

@ involving the private sec- 
tor directly in the stimula- 
tion of economic activity in 
the townships, 

@ amending the 99-year 
leasehold to make provision 
for manufacturing land use; 
@ amending the require- 
ments of the Factories Act to 
recognise the characteristics 
of the informal sector “and 
make it affordable for 
emerging backyard 
entrepreneurs’. 

Mr Steyn said all commu- 
nity development, including 
economic, had to be within 
the correct framework. This 
was where the role of the lo 
cal authority became 
enitical. 

The foundation had studied 
the Black Communities De- 
velopment Bill in detail and 
felt that, subject to amend- 
ment, the Bill could, together 
with the Black Local Au- 
thorities Act, become a con- 
structive legal framework 
for many aspects of black 
community development. 

The UF welcomed the de- 
cision by the Government to 
consider the Orderly Move- 
ment and Settlement of 
Black Persons Bill only after 
it had considered the Black 
Community Development 
Bill and after black local au- 
thorities had been estab- 
lished in accordance with the 
Black Local Authorities Act. 

“A reasonable inference is 
that this highly contentious 
issue will be negotiated with 
the black leadership that as- 
sumes the responsibility and 
accountability generated by 
a viable, trulv representative 
system of local government,” 
Mr Steyn said. 

“Quite apart from the very 
extensive powers conferred 
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the Black Loca! Authori- 
ties Act on the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, the 
Government’s decision to 
hold back any legislation con- 
trolling influx until after the 
election of local authorities, 
demonstrates the standing 
authority and real negotiat- 
ing platform which these 
leaders may well have. 

“This will be even more so 
if a real devolution of power 
is also to take place.” 

If the Government could 
provide a mechanism for 
generating the necessary fi- 
nancial resources, the way 
seemed to be clear for the 
“emergence of a cadre of 
black representative leader- 
ship” which could play a real 
role in the future constitu- 
tional and socio-economic 
development of South Africa, 
Mr Steyn said. 

He said business develop- 
ment, housing and education 
were the three most impor- 
tant areas of Urban Founda- 
tion activity. In housing the 
foundation had launched 
some 60 projects at a cost of 
Ri3-million, in education 
some 206 projects worth R14- 
million and in business some 
25 frees worth R2 500 000. 

he UF had also re- 
searched and worked for the 
removai of barriers which in- 
hibited the growth of busi- 
ness in black communities 
and has tried to create chan- 
nels of communication to in- 
crease black businessmen’s 
access to finance and exper- 
tise in the private sector. 

To this end the UF had 
worked with the various 
Chambers of Commerce, the 
National African Chamber of 
Commerce, the Smal! Busi- 
ness Development Corpora- 
tion and the major banks. 








OUTCOME OF WALVIS BAY ELECTION DISCUSSED 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 1 Oct 82 p 8 


[Article by Koos Coetzee] 
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A MIXTURE of bread and 
butter issues and South Afri- 
can and South West African 
politics will determine the 
outcome of the Walvis Bay 
election on November 3. 

The extremely high cost of 
living in the South African 
enclave, where a Sunday 
newspaper costs Rl and a 
loaf of wholewheat bread 
R1,21, will play a major role 
in this small constituency of 
only 3 630 voters. 

ere is widespread dis- 
content among South Afri- 
cans in the railways. har- 
bours, municipality. schools 
and hospitals, that their sala- 
ries have not been adjusted to 
the high cost of living. 

Fishermen feel bitter that 
restrictions are placed on 
their fishing, while foreign 
vessels may catch freely. 

The mayor, Mr Nico Re- 


tief, who will contest the pro-. 


vincial seat as an indepen- 
dent, fighting only tor the 
economy of the town, said 
90% of the residents did not 
regard Walvis Bay as their 
home and therefore had to be 
recompensed for working in 
the town. 

Mr Retief said he had been 
asked many times bv voters: 
“Where will politics bring 
me?” , 





When a man’s pocket is 
empty he is not interested in 
politics, Mr Retief said. 

Other canvassers called 
Walvis Bay voters “political- 
ly dead”, said they had been 
living on an island for too 
long and were not strongly 
for or against any party. 

But those voters at all in- 
terested in politics could 
choose from an array of con- 
fusing viewpoints on South 
African arid South West Afri- 
can politics, although the bat- 
tle line between the National 


Party on one hand, and the, 


Conservative Party and Her- 
stigte Nasionale Party on the 
other, is becoming increas- 
ingly clear. 

Mr PW Botha’s assurances 
last week that Walvis Bay 
would stay South African ter- 
ritory after independence 
were dismissed as “idle talk” 
by HNP parliamentary can- 
didate, Mr Attie Treurnicht. 

And Dr Alkmaar Swart, 
who is organising the CP in 
Walvis Bay, said a Swapo 
government could strangle 


Walvis Bay by building a new 
harbour 


Dr Swart advocated a re- 
turn to old style apartheid for 
SWA: “The nations of SWA 
must be placed on the road to 
self-determination.” And Mr 
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Peet Joubert, CP parliamen- 
tary candidate, asked last 
week for the return to the 
Odendaal Commission plan 
drawn up in the sixties, which 
tried to impose a homeland 
framework on the country. 

The conservative parties 
will also exploit the integra- 
tion taking place in SWA by 
saying that, if SWA is taken 
as an example, South Africa 
would follow the same road. 
The mixed government in ex- 
istence, as well as the new 
mixed government planned 
by Mr P W Botha, would be 
a to chastise the 

The conservative parties 
point out that Mr Botha’s new 
plan only emerged after the 
Germiston District by-elec- 
tion shock, and say that he 
wants to placate the Right- 
wing in South Africa. 

Ex-Senator M C Botma, 
the NP parliamentary candi- 
date, said voters in the con- 
stituency welcomed the new 
plan as they aiso felt that the 
current government was not 
representative. 

is party would. however, 

completely ignore the inter- 
nal politics of SWA and would 
concentrate on the new con- 
Sstitutional dispensation in 
South Africa, he said. 








MILITIA TO BOLSTER ARMY, POLICE FORCES 
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HARARE. — Zimbabwe 
will have a 20 000-man 
people’s militia to re- 
inforce the work of the 
army and police, the Dep- 
uty Minister of Defence 
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NEED FOR REFORM CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 12 Oct 82 p 6 


{Editorial] 


[Text ] 


WE HAVE a Government committed to re- 
form, but terrorist attacks continue — and 
will continue, since the “‘liberation’’ move- 
ments do nct want reform but a takeover of 
South Africa. 

Should there be reform, then? 

The answer was given by General Magnus 
Malan, the Minister of Defence, when he 
said that the lessons of Africa had shown that 
if a revolutionary war was lost, the result was 
chaos. 

Portugal and Rhodesia had not lost militarily, 
but politically. . 3 

South Africa was winning militarily, but it was 
essential to win the political struggle — and 
this could happen only if there was common 
cause in pursuing fixed political goals and 
those concerning economic growth, freedom 
and stability. 

In other words, we need a political solution to 
our problems. 


The agrument 
Unfortunately, we are not only arguing about 
the nature of reform but about reform itself. 
On the Right wing of Afrikanerdom, the Her- 
stigtes completely reject reform. They want a 

return to the days of wit baasskap. 

The Conservatives are not necessarily against 
reform, but they reject the kind of reform the 
Government has in mind. 

The New Republic Party accepts reform, 
though it has objections to some of the pro- 
posals. 

The Progressive Federal Party is not in favour 
of reform if the Blacks are not part of it, but 
who knows what attitude the PFP will finally 
adopt under pressure from its money 
sources? 
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Our own view is that reform is essential for the 
sake of the country, not for the sake of the 
revolutionary forces within or outside our 
_ gates, which will never be satisfied with any- 
thing but capitulation. 

But reform should not be just a matter for the 
ruling Nationalist Party. - 


The Government should consult the communi- 
ties affected and at the same time listen to 
the valid criticisms of Opposition parties 
about important aspects, including the pow- 
ers of the executive, and especially those of 
the executive President. 

Not that the Right will have anything at all to 
do with the reform plan; but the Government 
should try to achieve a broader consensus 
than that of the NP alone. 

As for America’s support for what it hails as 
“dramatic” change in South Africa, we are 
pleased that Washington now considers that 
change is so broad-based as to deserve inter- 
national recognition and support. 

The US told the United Nations committee 
debating racial discrimination and self-deter- 
mination: 

“Clearly change as an organic process is under 
way in South Africa, even in the aes 
sphere. 

“Once a process of reform is in motion, it 
gathers a momentum of its own that becomes 
virtually irreversible’? — which the US hoped 
was beginning to happen. 

The US had “adopted a policy of positive sup- 
port” for this process, he added. 

Not that we should have to satisfy the US. As 
we have said over and over again, we must 
do what is best as we see it, not as America 
wants. 

But the fact that reform is receiving recognit- 
ion in America is important in that it gives 
South Africa a positive image rather than the 
one of a grotty, unchanging, regimented, 
authoritarian land of no hope. 


Latest clash 


Meanwhile, the terrorists continue to infiltrate 
the country, and in the latest incident, in- 
volving a series of running gun battles in 
KwaZulu at the weekend, a South African 
security policeman and a terrorist were shot 
dead and a second suspected terrorist was 
wounded. 

Terronst attacks will not change our purposes 
for, as General Malan says, under no circum- 
starices will the Government allow South 
Afnca to be destabilised by hostile elements 
in the subcontinent. 

We, can argue for or against reform, or the 

nfture and extent of reform, but the peace 
and security of South Africa come first 
among ail sections of the population, whatev- 
er their political affiliations. 


~ 
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possibie, significant num- 
bers of workers were hav- 
ing to be retrenched. 


It was also evident that 
inflanon was tending to 
reduce the competitive- 
ness of our industries, 
both internally and over- 
seas, despite the declining 
value of the rand. 

A major initiative was 
required if South Africa 
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During 1981, output of 


steel ingots was 8,8-mil- 


hon tons, down 0,9 per- 
cent on the peak level of 
1980. 

“In the course of the 
past year, SEIFSA has 
embarked on a number of 
initiatives in response to 
the developing industnal 
relations situation in the 
country, with particular 
emphasis on the national 
industrial council for the 
iron, steel, engineering 
and metailurgical indus- 


“The past year has 
been continuing industrial 
unrest within the metal 
industries, the major is- 
sues being wages, alleged 
unfair dismissals and vic- 
tmisation, trade union 
recogmimon at company 
level and demands for the 
withdrawal of pension 
contnbutions. 

“The challenge now is 
to achieve a_ situation 
where Black workers seek 
to resolve their difficulties 
within the give and take 
of collective bargaining 
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[Text ] 


THE cu in the street 
should not labour under 
any illusions that the av- 
erage increase in wages 
over the past three years 
will be maintained. 

Taking inflation into 
consideration, it should 
come as no surprise if the 
real per capita personal 
disposable income of the 
population declines in 
what is left of this year, in 
1983 and perhaps even in 
1984. 

This warning note is 
sounded in the latest 
Volkskas Economic Spot- 


light. 

The bank makes it clear 
that lower living stan- 
dards are to be expected 
for the country as a 
whole. 


Volkskas says the im- 
plications are obvious and 
highlights some of them. 

One of the implications 
is thet the financial posit- 
ions of households wili 
deteriorate substantially. 
The individual will have 
to adjust to his poorer fi- 
nancial position, despite a 
reluctance to abandon a 
given standard of living 


once one has become 
used to it. 

The bank says the indi- 
vidual would rather re- 
duce his savings or try to 
borrow money to protect 
@ certain standard of liv- 
ing. 
“We would like to ap- 
peal to the individual to 
accept the realities of the 
moment. These are ines- 
capabie,’’ the bank says. 

It goes on to say: “If 
you are not prepared to 
make the necessary ad- 
justments of your own 
free will, you may have to 
pay a heavy price in that 
your financial position 
will be further weakened 
and you may even find 
yourself in serious diffi- 
culties. 

The bank says another 
implication is that the in- 
dividual buyer will. be- 
come much more con- 
cerned about his 
purchases. This will 
strengthen the free mar- 
ket mechanism by pro- 
moting competition. 

Voikskas also appeals 
to the individual to look 
after his job. “You should 
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remember that it is better 
to work for the same sal- 
ary, or even less in real 
terms, than to have no in- 
come at all,” it says. 

It also points out that 
real private consumer 
spending is already de- 
clining and the expendi- 
ture on durable consumer 
goods is bound to drop 
even further. 

“This state of affairs 
has implications for com- 
merce and industry and 
companies will have to 
watch their cash flow situ- 
ation carefully.” 


The bank goes on: “‘Fi- 
nally, the issues raised 
will also have implications 
for the State's finances. 
There can be no doubt 
that the growth rate of tax 
receipts is declining and 
will drop even more. 

“This means that the 
Minister of Finance will 
have to tighten the reins 
on Government expendi- 
ture. Indeed, he may find 
it very difficult to acquire 
sufficient revenue to 
avoid the use of bank 
credit or too much by way 
of additional loan funds. 
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A terrorist and a Security 
policeman were shot dead 
and a second terrorist was 
wounded and arrested in 
KwaZulu at the weekend. 

Police disclosed yester- 
day that the two terrorists 
were fully-trained and 
were sent on a mission of 
terror and. sabotage to 
northern Natal by the 
ANC’s chief guerrilla tac- 
tician, the exile communi- 
st, Joe Slovo. 

Det-Sgt Bhekuyise Vi 
talis Makhaye (53), who 
was stationed at the Se- 
curity branch at Mel- 
moth, KwaZulu, and one 
ANC terrorist were killed 
in a shoot-out in the Mth- 
lingweni area near 
Nkandila on Saturday at 4 
am. 


Security police, who 
confiscated a Russian 
made Makarov pistol, did 
not release the names of 
the two ANC terronsts. 

According to a police 
liaison officer at Head- 
quarters in Pretoria, two 
armed Black men ap- 
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Mr Clement 
Knosi of the Mibilani 
tribe in Mahlabatlini in 
KwaZulu on October 1. 
One of the men fired at 
Mr Nkosi after an argu- 
ment and wounded him in 
the right thigh. 
Police established that 
Mr Nkosi was wounded 
with a Russian Makorov 


pistol and the armed men 


were identified as sus- 
pected terrorists. 

On Saturyda at 4 am, 
Det-Sgt Makhaye and a 
colleague, went to investi- 
gate a kraal at Mthungwe- 
ni near Nkandla. 

As they approached, 
the terrorists opened fire 
on them from a hut. Sgt 
Makhaye was fatally 
wounded in the chest, but 
still succeeded in killing 
one terrorist by shooting 
hom twice in the head. 

The other policeman, 
who has not yet been 
identified, was not hurt in 
the shooting. 

The second suspected 
terromst escaped. 
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Security police have es- 
tablished that the dead 
man was a fully-trained 
terrorist and under the in- 
structions of Joe Slovo. 

Police launched an ex- 
tensive search for the sec- 
ond suspected terrorist 
who ; 

On Sunday, at 6 pm, he 
was found about 7 km 


from Nkandla. 
As policemen  ap- 
proached his hiding place, 


he opened fire. After a 
short gun battle, the ter- 
rorist was wounded in the 
shoulder. 

When he was arrested 
he was found to have a 
Russian Makarov pistol. 

Lt-Gen Johan Coetzee; 
acting Commissioner of 
the SA Police and Head 
of the Security Branch, 
has extended his sympa- 
thy to the relatives of Sgt 
Makhaye, “who served 
his country till the end.” 

The sergeant was mar- 
ried and he had five 
under-age children. He 
had served in the police 
for 30 years. 2 
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laying official charges at 
church executive level — 
bat how do you in practice 
charge ministers and sev- 
eral thousand members 
when for the most part 
you don’t know who they 
are?’’ Mr Jooste asked. 
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{Editorial ] 


[Text ] 


THE FACT that.some of these: 
strange things were said at a 
National Party congress may say 
something about their extraordinary | 
import. Still, it is about time that. 
Nats and white South Africa get one 
thing straight — blacks consider the: 
whole country as much theirs as 
whites do. 

Let’s take first Dr Piet Koornhof, 
who is the official spokesman for the. 
pervasive view that we should be 
kept out of so-called “white” areas. 
Among the incredible things he is 
reported to have said was that 
legislation would be effected to 
overrule a Supreme Court ruling to 
make the abhorrent influx-control 
system more effective. 

He is also believed to have said a 
way of stopping blacks from coming 
into the cities was to urbanise rural 
and homeland areas. 

Dr Koornhof and his ilk seem to 
miss this essential point. Blacks do 
not want to live in rural areas only. 
but they want to settle anywhere in a. 
country that is, after all, theirs. 

We are aware this may sound 
crazy to their ears. But we blacks 
are, in like manner, amazed and 
disgusted that so many plans are 
afoot to get us, and keep us, out of 
the best parts of the country. It is 
time people got this straight and 
tried to work from this premise, if 
only for the academic exercise. 
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There is no need to get into the 
housing probiem and views that we 
are aver-running the so-called 
“white areas”. 

As we have got that off our chests. 
as setting straight the thinking in 
many white sections about our 
stand. we could perhaps touch on 
the other amazing things said at this 
Nat congress in East London. 

There was, for instance, a. 
resolution that there should be 
stricter implementation of influx 
control, which is insane but was to 
be expected. 

More Alice in-Wonderiand 
suggestions were that there should 
be border control and roadblocks to 
keep blacks out of, especially, the, 
Western Cape. Dr Koornhof, quite , 
sensibly in the circumstances, made 
it clear that the Government had 
tried fo implement all these hazy. 
suggestions. He did not say that they. 
had ali failed resoundingly. | 

The reasons for the failure are 
pretty obvious, but maybe we might 
have to repeat them, if only for the 
record. 

When, we are forced to ask 
ourselves, will the Government rid 
itself of the pipedream that this 
country is not a unitary state? South 
Africa will function smoothly and 
peacefully only if this basic thing is 
understood — that we are one 
country and that we can work viably 
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only asone. ~~" * 


All the divisive measures and 
balkanisation of the country under | 
the guise of peace and harmony will 
never work. They are fathered more 
by greed. fear and selfishness, all: 
negative factors that do not create. 
Blacks, like all workers. will keep on 
doing what comes natural to them. 
which is to look for a place in the sum 
for themselves and their children. 
As long as.attempts are made to stop 
that, there will never be peace. 

Finally, we wish to repeat that 
South Africa belongs to all its people 
— ail of it. The fragmentation that is 
hidden under the skirts of deceit and 
greed will lead only to untold miser;, 
for all the people of the country. 
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tHE depopulation of 
rural areas in the Free 
State and Northern 
Cape is causing great 
concern among leaders 
im =6agriculture. Some 
farmers in border areas 
are moving away and 
in the Northern Cape 
the problem is acute. 
The chairman of the 
Orange River Farmers’ 
Union, Mr Roy Lubbe, 
says that what is particu- 
larty disconcerting is that 
well established farmers 


as one of the main 


process 
Northwest Cape the Gov- 
ernment will now have to 
bring imto operation that 
past of the Drought Aid 
Scheme which provides 
for stock reductions. 

He said drought aid 
would also have to be 
given for the feeding of 
cattle. In the Karakul in- 
dustry, aid that had long 
been sought, was now 


overdue. 
The Northern Cape 
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Agricultural Union is 
conducting a survey to es- 
tablish all the reasons for 
the depopulation of rural 
areas. The secretary of 


ceive attention on the. 
same basis as decentra-: 


‘He saili'the Riet River 
irrigation scheme was one 
of the parts of the North- 
ezn Cape which was being 
worst affected by depopu- 
lation. He believed in that 
case the pfecess would 
only be halted when the 
scheme was provided with 
a permanent supply of 
water. 

The general secretary 
of the Free State Agnricul- 
tural union, Mr Piet van 
Rooy, says the union had 
already, in conjunction 
with the South African 
Agricultural Union, made 
representations to the 
Government for financial 
aid to border farmers. 


He said a policy had to 


be approved by the agn- 
cultural and the govern- 
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ment under which farm- 
ers would be able to 
obtain the requires f- 
nancing on a continuous 
basis. The unfavourable 
financing setup’ with 
which farmers had had to 
cope since 1976 was a ma- 
jor contribution to the de- 
population of the platte- 
land. 

Mr van Rooy said the 
union would like to see 
existing irmgation 
schemes receiving prefer- 
ence over the develpment 
of new schemes. He said 
several emergency aid 
schemes had been started 
to assist farmers in times 
of crisis. 

The dean of the Faculty 
of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of the Free State, 
Professor H A _ Kotze, 
said the full potential of 
farming areas should be 
exploited. 

More farmers could be 
accommodated around ir- 
rigation schemes. 

If enough farmers 
conld he atrracted to rural 
(words inrcreate new 
distinct for towns- 
p uevelopment and cre- 
ate more job opportu- 
nites, which would 
counter depopulation. 
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performance 
1983 was likely to be dis- 
appointing and the down- 


and persatentiy high m 
filanon leveis. 
Government-sector 
capital spending program- 
mes were aiso likely to be 
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trimmed further. 


Exports were probably 
the only segment of the 
economy which might 
face improving demand 
next year but that too 
would depend on the 
strength and timing of the 
worid economic recovery. 

With a little help from a 
better export perform- 
ance and a somewhat 
higher gold price than this 
year, Mr Hamersma said 
that rapidly falling im- 
ports could well create a 
position where the cur- 
rent account of the bal- 


would suli be left with a 
large accumulation of ex- 
ternal debt which needed 
to be reduced. 

Mr Hamersma said in- 
flamon should case pro- 
gressively next year, Dut 
not by much 


Rybctrynski, ecoucms- ad- 
vieor to Lazard Brother< 
and Compeny in the [ /nit- 
od Kimgcom, said in Sand- 





There were 
‘‘very weak and hesitant”’ about the ability of the fi- 

maacial system to with- 
He did mot dismiss the stand the pressures on the 
possibility that there could international financial 
be another major inter system because of the 
nations! economic shock. large volume of internat- 
In addition, any form of lonal and domestic in- 
economic recovery was debtedness. 
likely to be accompanied 
by fairly high unemploy This debt barden, he 
ment, declining sominl said, was ‘‘very heavy and 
rates of with real unsustainable’ and the 
interest rates falling cnly question asked today was 
very dewty snd also by whether or not the burden 
contioning balence ia could be reduced witkout 
the foreign a world depression or 
financial areas, he said without prolonging the 
“The old rules of present dowmward phase 
omic behaviour now or without significantly 
disappeared. i weakening the momentum 
ones yet 
Wing 'No Threat to the Nats’ 
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THE political swing to 


the night among White 
voters was not strong 
enough to umscat the 
present National Party 
Government, Professor 
Lawrence Schlemmer, di- 
rector of the Centre for 
at the University of Natal, 
told the Business Outlook 
Conference. 

Research had shown 
clearly that the NP would 
gain support marginally if 
it were to move construc- 
tively in a reform direc- 
tion, he said. 

Even in the Transvaal, 
where the conservative 
vote is the strongest, the 
NP would have a 10 to 12 
percent advantage over 
the Conservative Party, 
he said. 


He stressed that this 
view did not contradict 
the results of the Germis- 
ton District by-election in 
which the NP squeaked 


home against the Conser- 
vative Party and Hersugte 
Nasionale Party and in 
fact had polled less than 
the two Right-wing par- 

“Germiston District is 
precisely the kind of 
White, lower-middle- 
class to working-class 
constituency in which the 
CP is strongest, with the 
exception of perhaps 
some rural constituencies. 

“Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that at a 
ume of inflanon, housing 
shortages and pending re- 
cession, by-elections 
penalise sitting govern- 
ments.” 

Black atutudes would 
become more critically 
hostile for a period be- 
cause of the economic re- 
cession and the delays in 
reform brought about by 
the upheaval in the NP, 
Professor Schiemmer 
said. 
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{Text ] 


THE Afrikaner 
Broederbond (AB), 


AB announced at the 
weekend that its chair- 
man, Professor Carel Bo- 
shoff, had been re-elected 
unopposed at a gathering 
of the Bondsraad in the 
Drakenstein mountains, 
near Wellington. 

Prof Boshoff'’s re-elec- 
tion as AB leader is con- 
sidered significant as 
Press speculation over 4 
long penod was that a 
verligte opponent, Prot 
Wynand Mouton, would 
oppose his chairmanship. 


Prof Mouton, however, 
withdrew from the race 
for this top position in 
Afrikaner cultural circles 
some time before nomi- 


nations closed. 
Allowed 


Four other men initially 
allowed their nominations 
to go through, but they 
eventually withdrew in 
favour of Prof Boshoff. - 

After the formation of 
the HNP, the Bondsraad 
decided to expel all mem- 
bers who were known to 
have joined the new par- 
ty. Those expelled includ- 


ed Dr Albert Hertzog and 
Mr Jaap Marais, both 
leaders of the HNP. 


Recently, it became 
known that certain lead- 
ing figures in the HNP 
were members of the AB 
and that their mem- 
bership had been allowed 
although they warmed 
their own branches of the 
AB that they were back- 
ing the HNP. 

hen the Conservative 
Party was formed after a 
split in the NP earlier this 
year, a considerabie num- 
ber of AB members join- 
ed the CP, including Dr 
Andries Treurnicht, him- 
self a former AB leader. 


Wishful 


In a statement issued 
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yesterday Prof Boshoff 
noted that Afrikaner 
unity and solidarity re- 
mained despite political 
differences. It had been 
decided to issue this state- 
ment to avoid unnecess- 
ary speculation and wish- 
ful thinking. 

The statement said: 


“The Bondsraad of the 
AB met last week (Friday 
and Saturday) in good 
spirit, in unity and in soli- 
darity and looked pen- 
etratingly into the follow- 
ing issues: 

“The whole constitu- 
tional issuc, including the 
new constitutional sys- 
tem; the expansion of re- 
gional development; the 
consolidation and devel- 
opment of national and 
non-independent states, 
and also the constitution- 
al position of the Black 
man outside the national 
and non-independent 
states. 


“The discussions were 
open-hearted and took 
place in a spint of unity. 


Facts 
“The AB was, among 
other things, descnbed as 
an evaluating body which 








would, through analysing 
of relevant facts and ten- 
dencies and what resulted 
from them, give guidance 
to the Afnkaner and mo- 
tivate the Afmkaner to 
become involved in con- 
temporary affairs. 


“It was again empha- 
sised that the AB was a 
service organisation and 
not one seckiag denefits 


for its members. 

“The purpose of the 
AB was to obtain unity 
among Afnkaners,’ and 
amid discord on other le- 
vels, to preserve Afnka- 
ner unity, and also to pro- 
mote the calling of the 
Afnkanersolk amid the 
presence of other nations 
in South Afnca. 

“The Charman. Prof 
Carel Boshoff, was re- 
elected = unanimous 


the statement said. 

It was pointed out by 
top Afnkaner sources last 
night that the AB had 
now clearly taken up the 
task of uniting the entre 
Afnkanerdom — without 
polarising the vanous pol- 
iucal groups — following 
the crucial split which 
emerged when the Con- 
servative members Drone 
awav from the NP in Feb- 
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THERE were a number 
of arguments that could 
be mustered ‘to support 
the view than the man- 
power crises was exagger- 
ated, the head of Angio 
American’s gold division. 
Mr Denis Etheredge, said 
yesterday. 

Mr Etheredge, who 
was speaking at the Insti- 
tute of Personnel Man- 
agement (IPM) conven- 
tion in Sun City, said he 
had been accused of exag- 
gerating the skilled man- 
power shortage in South 
Africa. 


But according to a Nat- 
ional Manpower Commis- 
sion report, no “serious 
attention” needed to be 
given to the high level 
manpower shortage, de- 
spite the apparent rising 
trend since 1977. 


The report showed only 
percent short of 
high-level manpower in 
1979, which was not im- 
pressive. 

Mr  Etheredge = said 
many of the largest com- 
pamies had resorted in 
1980 and IY81 to recruit- 
ing campaigns overseas 
and a large number of 
skilled and protessionally 
qualified people were 
brought into the country 
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Overseas recruitment 
had now fallen because 
immediate shortages had 
more or less been over- 
come. 


Another point was that 
the country had run into a 
recession and_ fewer 
skilled people were re- 
quired in these circum- 
stances. 

It was also likely that 
some would become re- 
dundant in their present 
jobs as expansion 
schemes were cut back or 
deferred and _ factories 
worked under capacity. 

Mr Etheredge said 
some chief executives 
with whom he had dis- 
cussed the matter seemed 
satisfied that efforts made 
— and which continued to 
be made — were over- 
coming the manpower 
shortage in their own 
businesses. 

Finally, there was evi- 
dence that many business- 
es had been under-em- 
ploying skilled manpower 
during the good years. 

“We like to pretend 
that this ts not the case in 
our particular business, 
but I guess the situation is 
widespread and contrib- 
utes significantly to the 
lower level of White pro- 
ductivity.” 
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Mr Piet du Plessis, Is- 
cor’s divisional head of 
manpower planning, had 
recently said most com- 
panies over-estimatd their 
skilled manpower _ te- 
quirements at engineer, 
technician and artisan le- 
vel and that the first step 
in manpower planning 
should be a revision of 
job requirements. 

“The other side of the 
coin, is that there are 
thousands of people at 
chief executive, senior 
and middle management 
levels who work too hard, 
carry heavy burdens of 
stress and do not live to 
the average dying age of 
the White population,” 
Mr Etheredge said. 

“Working hard, work- 
ing longer hours, thinning 
down your staff —- all 
these contribute to over- 
coming the skills short- 
age,” he said. 

From the five = argu- 
ments, it certainly ap- 
peared that the shortage 
of skilled manpower was 
born CAdpa Faled. 

“IT wish to suggest to 
you, however. that if 
these arguments have any 
validity, it is only in the 
very short term, but that 
the longer term outlook is 
grim.” 
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[Text ] 


is a pragmatist who realis- 
es the value of South 
African links. 


very perturbed about ties 
between Mauritius and 


- South Africa in view of 


the manifesto pre-elec- 


- tion time of the new gov- 


ernment. 
He said that Mr Jean 
Claude de I’Estrac was 


very emphatic that noth- 


lic’s :internal politics, ke 
struck me as being a man 


with a pragmatic ap- 


man held much the same 
views after interviewing 
leaders of commerce and 
industry in the country. 
He pointed out that the 
Mauritian cconomy was 
almost totally reliant on 
International Monetary 
Fund loans to balance its 


Indian Ocean island ing would be done at budget and meet its 
after interviewing sev; present to disturb the ties ppt commitments anaes 
eral cabinet ministers between South Africa and He also expressed the 
and leaders of com- Mauritius and this includ- ‘view that the economy 
merce and industry. ed South African Air- was so run-down that help 
Independently, the oh landing rights on from anywhere, includin 
four men came to the con- “racial South Africa”’ was 
clusion that the Prime ee although I found the very welcome. 
¢ Minister of that country, Foreign Minister jpertiou- Future 


men, both born in Mauri- 
tius, were not so optimis- 
tic about future ties. They. 


Two of the business- proach. . ‘ a 
men interviewed the past “The Foreign Minister no the yrtinn semen 
week claimed that the said that Mr Jugnauth was was “biding its . ime” 


situation could change 
once the Mauritian econ- 
omy became stronger, but 
the other two were ad- 
amant that South Africa 
would still remain the 


particularly keen to in- 
crease the number of 
South African tourists 
coming to the island. At 
present South African 
tourists make up about 
half of the total number 


aout relationships with 
Pretoria. 

They said that Mr Paul 
Berrange, the real force 
ernment, was totally op- 


main supplier of goods to a posed to South Africa’s 

the Indian Ocean island. ee going to the is- policies and privately sup- 
. bed portedthe ANC. — 

One of the business- Economy t — wade Suid that 
“I do not believe that Pay 7 ee 


men, ‘“ returned to 
Durban Thursday, 
said that fe labeviewed 
Foreign Minister Mr Jean 
Claude de I’Estrac in Port 
Louis for more than two 
hours because he was 


the Mauritian govern- 
ment with an ailing econ- 
omy, and with 60000 
people unemployed, will 
Cut ties easily.” 

The second business- 
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thelezi as being 
“stooges”. 

The verdict of the two 
men was: “Don’t be too 
optimistic, the situation 
could change in five years 
and SAA landing rights 
could be withdrawn be- 
cause of pressure from 
the Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity.” 
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RIEBEECK WEST. — 
The Prime Minister, Mr P 
W Botha, said at Riebeeck 
West on Saturday night 
that South Africa’s top 
priority was to live, more 
than ever before, without 
hate. 

This was essential be- 
cause the message of 
communism was one of 
hatred. 

“We can only be victo- 
rius through greatness, 
love and truth. We must 
be great enough to live 
without hatred. 

Three great men who 
had played a leading role 
in Sout Africa were born 
in the valley between 
Wellington and Riebeeck 
West. They were Gen B 
Hertzog, General Smuts 

Mr Botha devoted most 
of his speech to paying tni- 
bute to Dr Malan. “If we 
want to be like him we 
shall have to be less ma- 
terialistic, less selfish and 
less interested in our own 
affairs. We have as a sing- 
ular purpose to sand to 
gether in unity. 

“The national purpose 
is to look past himself to 
what is greater. It is vital 
that we have our priori- 
ties right. 

“The question is: Do 
we have the ability to ar- 
range Our priorities prop- 
erly? 

Mr Botha stressed that 
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victory, 

.““‘We must. develop a 
spirit’ of mutgal respect 
and leara to look far into 
the future.” 

My Botha was speaking 
at a function celebrating 
the 125th anniversary of 
the NG congregaticn at 
Riebeeck West. The tiny 
hamlet about 15 km from 
the heart of the Western 
Cape wheatfields, Mal- 
mesbury, is steeped in 
South African political 
history. 

It is here that two for- 
mer Prime Ministers; Dr 
Malan and General Smuts 
were christened in the 
white steepled Dutch Re- 
‘ormed church. 


The hamlet also has a 
connection with the pres- 
ent Prime Minister. Mr 
Botha as a janior party 
organiser, held his first 
political meeting here; 
addressing 8 junior 
branch meeting in the 
“voorhuis” of the farm 
Allesverioren. 

The State President, 
Mr Marais Viljoen, took 


gregation yesterday. — 
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LEADING members of' 
the Indian community 
in Natal have fully sup- 
ported a call by Mr 
Ray Swart, the Provin- 
cial leader of the Pro- 
gressive Federal Party, 
for immediate scrap- 
ping of the law which 
prohibits Indians from 
settling in the Free 
State 

Mr Swart, MP for Dur- 
ban Berea, says the law 
which prohibits “Arabs, 
Chinamen, coolies and 
other Asiatic coloureds” 
from settling in the Free 
State should be repealed 
immediately. He said it 
was repugnant and an in- 
sult to the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa. 

He was supported by 
several Indian leaders in- 
terviewed by The Citizen 


.yesterday,, Some were 


under the impression that 
the 93-year-old law had 
been scrapped long ago 
and said they were ‘“‘more 
than surprised” that it 
was still on the Statute 
Book. 

They appealed to the 
Prime Minister, Mr P W 
Botha, to abolish the law 
immediately. 

A resolution on the is- 


sue will be raised at the 
Provincial Congress of 
the PFP in the Free State 
next week. 

Mr Swart said that the 
Prime Minister should act 
immediately, particularly 
in view of his constitu- 
tional plans to include 
non-whites in a new dis- 

tion. 

He said that the “ar- 
chaic law,” promulgated 
in 1889 when the Free 
State was known as the 
Orange River Colony, 
had long caused the In- 
dian community distress, 
and was an insult to their 
dignity. 

However, a spokesman 
for the Administrator of 
the Free State, Mr L J 
Botha, said he had not 
heard of any move to 
scrap the legislation. He 
declined to comment fur- 
ther and said that the De- 
partment of Internal Af- 
fairs should be asked to 
comment. 

The Minister of Inter- 
nal Affairs, Mr F W de 
Klerk, was not available 
for comment as he is 
overseas. 

His deputy, Mr P J Ba- 
denhorst, was said to be 
away from his cffice for 
the day. 
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IN THE military sphere 


he had no doubt that the. 


South African Defence 
Force could repulse any 
wnemy attack, convent- 
éonal or unconventional, 
the State President, Mr 
Marais Viljoen, in Wit- 


bank said yesterday. 
Presenting the Witbank 
Commando with its 


Colours, he said this did 
not mean that South Afri- 
cans should rest on their 
laurels. 


“The building up of ar- 
sinals in Southern Africa 
aad the increase tn terror- 
ism in this region make it 
essential for the South 
African Defence Force to 
be prepared to meet the 
clemands of the task. 

“This involves another 
requirement, namely, 
that the military striking 
power and _ battle-readi- 
ness of the Republic be 
adapted as warranted by 
circumstances 

“Clear proof of the 


willingness of the De- 
fence Force to adapt is 
the fact that the Govern- 
ment has deemed it 
necessary to revise the 
National Service system 
through legislation. 

“In this way the de- 
fence commitment has 
been extended over a 
broader spectrum of the 
population while _ the 
manpower supply to the 
Commando Force, in par- 


ticular, can be in- 
creased,” he said. 
Tasks 

Mr Viljoen said the 
Commando Force had 
been given a new dispen- 
sation which could only 
enhance the prestige and 
facilitate the tasks of com- 
mando units. 

“But the assurance has 
also been given that the 
SADF will only utilise 
such manpower as it re- 
quires to fulfil its task, 
taking into account the 
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economic implications in 
order to maintain a prop- 
er balance. 

“The injunction to pre- 
pare for war is intended 
for our security forces in 
the first place. But it does 
not end here because we 
live within the framwork 
of a different onslaught — 
one which does not only 
manifest itself on the 
battlefield but which also 
operates in every sphere 
of our lives. 

“The question that I 
want to ask is, therefore: 
Are we prepared and able 
to defend ourselves 
against this all-out on- 
slaught? Can we display 
the required courage and 
conviction to resist the 
psychological onslaught 
on our national identity 
and morale? ‘‘These are 
all questions upon wich 
we must reflect most se- 
riously, otherwise we will 
not be able to carry out 
the injunction, to be pre- 
pared. 
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THE Sri Lankan cricket tour of South Africa is 
off, the SA Cricket Union president Mr Joe Pam- 
ensky announced yesterday. 


“It had to be aborted at 
the llth hour when the 
Sri Lankan Government 
impounded the passports 
of all leading players in 
that country,” he dis- 
closed. 

Dr Ali Bacher, director 
of the Transvaal Cricket 
Council, bemoaning the 
fact, added: “If we had 
only had one more week 
of secrecy, the tour would 
have been on.”’ 

Dr Bacher told a Press 
conferenc: “It is only fair 
to let the cricketing public 
ot this country know that 
there is no question of a 


tour here at this present 


moment.” 
Mr Pamensky showed 
more optimism when 


answering questions, he 
said: “Given a likely situ- 
ation, a package, and a 
product that can be mar- 
keted, SACL! would still 
be interested in going 
ahead with a tour.” 


Party of 15 
The Sn Lankan tour, 
Mr Pamensky divulged. 
would have been financed 





by the SACU. “No 
sponsorship was _ in- 
volved.” . 

The side would have 
consisted of 14 players 
and a player-manager, all 
but one of whom have 
played test cricket in the 
past 18 months. 

Individual contracts 
with players were signed 
“by a SACU representa- 
tive in Sri Lanka’”’. 

Mr Pamensky refused 
to name the team mem- 
bers because “I don’t be- 
lieve it would be fair ‘o 
them now that it’s off”. 

He said that a tour itin- 
erary had not been made 
final but it would have in- 
cluded two full tests, five 
one-day limited overs in- 
ternationals, one of which 
would have been a flood- 
lit might match, and prov- 
incial and invitation side 
matches as well as one or 
two warmup games. 


Seven stars 
Mr Pamensky said: “If 
we had had that one extra 
week of secrecy, we 
would have foiled the 
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politicians. The — side 
should have flown here 
on October 19, and it 
would have included the 
seven star players on Sri 
Lanka’s recent Indian 
tour.” 

The tour would have 
lasted to December 10, he 
added. 

The Sri Lankan tour of 
Zimbabwe in December 
was still on, Mr Pamensky 
said. “The SA visit would 
have overlapped it a little, 
but this could have been 
ironed out.” 

Dr Bacher said: “*‘We 
are in for a big local sea- 
son, with a number of 
English stars guesting 
here. This should provide 
great entertainment for 
cricket fans who must rec- 
oncile themselves to there 
being no overseas team 
here this year. 

“The experience of 
Geoff Dakin (SACU vice 
president) and = myself 
when we were in England 
recently, 1s that the play- 
ers —- of all races, White 
and Black — want to 
come here. 

“It is only the politic- 
lans stopping them,” Dr 
Bacher said. 
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[Text] 


SOUTH Africa 
smashed out of in- 
ternational  oricket 
Isolation yesterday 
when a 14-strong Sri 
Lankan Teet-clacs 
team left Colombo 
for a seven-week 
tour of the Republic. 

The tour, in defiance of 
the Sri Lanka Govern- 
ment and the Internat- 
ional Cricket Conference, 
will include two full-scale 
Test matches, five one- 
day internationals. 
matches against provin- 
cial teams and some 
warm-up games for the 
tourists. 

Sovth African Cricket 
Union president Joe Pam- 
ensky, who said two 
weeks ago the tour had 
been aborted because of 
pressure on the team by 
their Government, was 
delighted yesterday. 

“The team, contracted 
to the SACU, has left 
safely from Colombo and 
will probably arrive early 
next week. 

“The tourists will be 
led by the former Sri Lan- 
kan captain Bandula 
Warnapura and will in- 
clude a strong nucleus of 
Test players.” 


Reports from Colombo 
yesterday indicated the 
team had slipped out of 
Katunayake international 
airport ona flight to 
Hong Kong and would ar- 
rive in South Africa this 
week, 

Mr Pamensky refused 
to give the exact arrival 
date. “Let’s get them 
here first and then we will 
also release the names of 
the players,” he said. 

The Sri Lankans could 
have flown from Hong 
Kong to Australia’s Perth 
to board the South: Afri- 
can Airways flight arriv- 
ing late tomorrow, or 
they might arrive in the 
Republic on an SAA 
flight from Taiw on 
Thursday. 

Reports last week§inti- 
mated the Sri Largkans 
had each been offtred 
R65 000 for the @an- 
breaking tour, which#has 
brought the Springbpks 
out of a 12-year Test wil- 
derness. 

Sapa reported yester- 
day from Colombo that 
Test players Lalith Kale- 
peruma, Nilmal Hettia- 
ratchi, Mahesh Gunatille- 
ka, Bandula de Silva 
his brother Ajit are a 
in the touring party. 
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Members of the party 
have been dubbed “lep- 
ers” by the Sri Lanka 
Cricket Board of Control 
president, Mr Gaminin 


Dissanayaka, who is also 
the country’s Minister of 
Lands. 

“It is apparent that the 
lure of filthy money has 
taken its toll. The lepers 
are stealthily worming 
their way to South Africa 
to sell their birthrights for 
a few rands,” he said. 

The SLCBC has urg- 
ently advised the ICC of 
the tour and said the play- 
ers would be banned from 
future Tests or other 
matches played by Sri 
Lanka. 

Sri Lanka, given Test 
status in July last year, 
joining England, Austra- 
lia, the West Indies, Pa- 

kistan, India and New 
Zealand, is also sending a 
team to Zimbabwe this 
month for a three-week 
tour. 


Zimbabwe Cricket 
Union president Mr Al- 
wyn Pichanick was not 
available for comment 


last night, but told The 
Citizer last week that the 
tour was still on and had 
been arranged at Govern- 
ment level. 
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However, a _ former 
ZCU_ president and 
SACU Board member, 
Mr David Lewis, said 
from Salisbury yesterday: 
“The South African tour 
has certainly set the cat 
among the pigeons and | 
wonder what sort of Sri 
Lankan team we're going 
to get?” 


The tour, arranged 
solely by the SACU, who 
had an agent in Sri Lan- 
ka, has left the country in 
uproar. 


In response to requests, 
Colombo police have 
promised protection for 
the families of the tour- 
ists. But while Sri Lankan 
cricket and Government 
circles are furious, the 
general feeling among 
cricketers themselves is 
“let the boys earn some 
money.”’ 

Warnapura’s wife said 
in Colombo her husband 
was upset over being de- 


MR Hassan Howa, 
president of the South 
African Cricket Board, 
has slated the South 
African Cricket Union 
and its president, Mr 
Joe Pamensky, over the 
tour by Sri Lankan 
cricketers. 

‘*This is not a tour of 
South Africa by Sri Lan- 
ka and will not be recog- 
nised by the Internat- 
ional ~=6 Cricket Con- 
ference and will do 
South Africa tremen- 
dous harm for the fu- 


ture,’’ he said. 


posed as the Test captain 
in favour of Duleep Men- 
dis, who is reportedly due 
to lead the team going to 
Zimbabwe. 

Mr Justice Blen Frank- 
lin, president of the South 
African Tennis Union, 
has described the news of 
the tour as “wonderful”’, 
writes Mervyt. Orchard. 

“This is the way to do 
this sort of thing. An- 
nounce it only when it is a 
fact,” he said. 

“I am interested to see 
what repercussions there 
may be following the re- 
newed version of the 
Gleneagles Agreement 
during the recent Com- 
monwealth Games in 
Brisbane”’. 

S A tennis impresario 
Keith Brebnor described 
the news as ‘a great 
breakthrough”. 

“Now perhaps I can 
chase Indian tennis play- 
ers to tour here,”’ he said. 


“The SACU, by ar- 
ranging a tour through 
the back door, have set 
South African cricket 
back years and years. 

‘*They must be des- 
perate to have gone to 
this extreme in negotiat- 
ing a tour of South Afri- 
ca against the wishes of 
the Sri Lankan Gov rn- 
ment. 

‘*The tour will not be 
recognised as it is by a 
group of private individ- 
uals who are beyond 





end of their cricket ca- 
reers. 


**The SACU and the 
Sri Lankan players are 
going against the Gle- 
neagles Agreement and 
the iCC’s wishes. 
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[Editorial] 


[Text] 


We can understand the Progressive Federal 
Party’s dilemma, even if we cannot accept 
ihe relevance of its answers. 

The PFP was for years the party of reform. 
Now that reform has arrived, it cannot go 
along with it mainly because there is no place 
in the scheme of things for Blacks. 

In accordance with its political philosophy, the 
PFP favours a system which will lead inevi- 
tably to Black rule. 

But this is precisely what the Government 
hopes to avoid, even though its critics say 
that it must inevitably follow the Govern- 
ment’s reforms. 

The dilemma of the PFP is heightened by the 
fact that its Big Business supporters, who do 
not fear Black rule provided it is of the kind 
that can ensure the safety of their invest- 
ments, are no longer pressing for the same 
kind of deal as the Progfeds wish to see. 

These Big Businessmen are saying: Reform 
must start somewhere. Let’s support P W 
Botha. For what he proposes, however inad- 
equate, is a start. And once reform begins, 
there will be no going back and no end to it. 

These businessmen are also heeding warnings 
from National Party Ministerial fund-raisers 
that the alternative to a moderate, reformist 
PW Botha regime is a Conservative Patty 
back-to-doctrinaite apartheid set-up. 

Dr Treurnicht is the new bogeythan, just as 
Malan, Stiijdom and Vetwoetd were in theit 


time. 
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port the Nationalist Government. 
aS Dt Van Zyl Slabbert, the PFP ledder, told 
drty’s Natal congress dt the weekend, 
“met togéthet” with the Ptinie Minister 
matin mean the PFP, as 4 patty, “is, in ef- 
fect: Siyi aed bf citize nship for B Blacks is in 
~ HUET, contro! can be candoned, de- 
tention without trial is acceptable, the Group 

Areas Act can stay as long as there can be 

limited ‘healthy’ power sharing between 

Coloureds, Asians and Whites.” 

He therefore rejects “getting tagether”’. 

On the question of the reforms set out by the 
Prime Minister and endorsed by Natioral 
Party congresses, he is equally adamant chat 
the PFP cannot give the Government ‘is sup- 
port. 

Dr Slabbert gives three reasons: 

Blacks are excluded from the new constitut- 
ion; 

An executive President car, be chosen effec- 
tively by SO Nat Party caucus members with- 
Out any indication as to what the constitu- 
tionc: limitations or his powers will be; 

And no collective decision-making, even be- 
tween Colourzds, Indians and Whites on 
matters of cammon concern is possible. and 
White dovaination (s entrenched in all the 
crucial Pecision-mé king structures. 

“The best help we can give the Prime Minister 
an South Africa is to state clearly that these 


sabes however, the PFP catinot sup- 

















plopusals (the retoim pian) are simply not 
good enough,” sav« Dr Slabbert. 

They are not a step in the right direction, he 
says, but a step towards constitutional frus- 
tration and futility. 

Professor Marinus Wiechers, the director of 
the Institute of Foreign and Comparative 
Law at the University of South Africa, told 
the congress that the Government's constitu- 
tional proposals merited their being not only 
closely studied but actively supported, how- | 
ever qualified and cautious guch support 
might be. 

Predictably, the congress supported Dr Slab- 
bert’s viewpoint. 

So there we have it: 

The party of reform (the PFP), which hasn't a 
snowball’s hope of ever ruling the country 
and anplying its policies, is against the re- 
form plan of the party that rules and can in- 
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troduce reform. 

Will the PFP maintain its latest a — 
againgt reform — despite the pressure of its 
finangial backers? We think it will. 

Will the PFP hold the balaiuce of r, as Dr 
Stabbert thinks it will? We bt it very 


much. 

Will the PFP be even raore irrelevant than it is 
now, as the verligtes and conservatives of 
Afrikanardom shape up against eaoh other in 
the battle for and against reform? . 

We think it will be, since a negative ye 
cannot be of any importance now that the NP 
has taken on the mantle of reform from the 
PFP 

The question of the day is reform, Govern- 
ment style, or no reform, CP and HNP style. 

The PEP has no real role in this battle. 
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A MAJOR row appears 
to be looming in the 
densely populated area of 
Durban Point because of 
a city council suggestion 
that public toilets should 
be opened to all races. 

The Point area is often 
used by holidaymakers 
because of the extensive 
network of holiday flats. 

The Point Ratepayers’ 
Association says in a 
statement that it will ob- 
ject if the council opens 
public toilets to all races 
because of fears this 
would increase the inci- 
dence of venereal dis- 
eases among Whites. 

The city councillor for 
the area, Mr Clarence 
Cheek, who is also a 
member of the executive 
of the Point Ratepayers’ 
Association, said yester- 
day although the matter 
had yet to be debated in 
the council, reports had 
been called for on toilets 
which could be used by all 
races. 
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He said the association 
would lodge a formal ob- 
jection with the town 
clerk of Durban, Mr Gor- 
don Haygarth, and would 
call on other ratepayers in 
the Durban area to follow 
suit. 

Dr N Becker, the dep- 
uty medical officer of 
health in Durban, has ex- 
pressed an opinion that if 
toilets were inteegrated 
there would be a greater 
chance of White users pic- 
king up secondary syphilis 
and advanced gonorrhea 
from toilet seats. 


The Citizen spoke to 
several doctors in Durban 
yesterday over the issue. 
Some agree with Dr 
Fecker but others said 
iat there was no medical 
proof that VD could be 
caught from toilet seats. 

A recent article in the 
journal of the Medical 
Association of south Afri- 
ca stated emphatically 
that VD could not be 
passed on in this manner. 
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SOUTH Africa’s interests will be protected ‘‘at 
all costs’’ should oil exploration off the Mossel 
Bay coast lead to further discoveries of fuel in 
commercially viable quantities, a spokesman for 


Soekor said yesterday. 
Since last week’s an- 
nouncement of an oil find 
136km south-west of the 
town — yielding 900 bar- 
rels a day — speculation 
has been rife that big-time 
oil conglomerates will 
step into the area to con- 
duct probes themselves. 


But, says the Soekor 
spokesman, there is little 
chance of any internat- 
ional firm showing inter- 
est until the existence of 
large oil reserves has been 


proven. 

“We know ourselves 
whether there’s enough 
oil there to turn it into a 
commercial proposition. 
That first has to be estab- 
lished before any big firm 
considers the area. And 
even then they may not 
think it worth their while. 


“Should there be over- 
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seas interest however — 
and this is a long-term 
idea — we will certainly 
make sure it is to South 
Africa’s advantage. 


“The benefit would be 
this country’s. We'd make 
sure of that.”’ 

Meanwhile, Soekor’s 
beneath-the-sea-search 
for oil is continuing. Dril- 
ling at a new site close to 
last week’s EG2 find is 
scheduled to begin within 
the next few days. The 
new borehole will be the 
ERI. 

Further drilling from 
the rig above the EG2 
hole will receive top 
priority after a detailed 
seismic survey in the area 
has been completed. The 
EG3 and EG4 holes are 
also on the short list for 
boring. . 
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OIL STRIKE GIVES FUEL FOR THOUGHT 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 6 Oct 82 p 22 


[Editorial ] 


[Text] 


CSO: 


OUTH AFRICA’S search for 
7 oil over the last 17 years 
has been a story of highs and 
lows, of euphoria and dis- 
appointment. At first reports of 
traces of oil were greeted with 
tall headlines and champagne 
in airliners at 30000 ft. More 
than R300 million later we 
have learnt caution. Yester- 
day’s news of the best strike 


so far was taken calmly in the 


national stride. Against a desir- 
able minimum of 100 000 bar- 
rels. a day for 30 years, 900 
barrels a day will not keep 
South African wheels turning; 
on the other hand, it may be a 
prelude to the real thing. We 
hape so. A viable oil find 
would protect South Africa’s 
Achilles heel, offer job oppor- 
tunities and, with any luck, 
che¢k the runaway prices which 
fuel inflation. 

Oil is the one natural bless- 
ing this land lacks. If it flowed 
in profusion we should go a 
long way towards solving our 
balance of payments problem. 
Indeed, throughout the. world 
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the lack of domestic sources 
of this precious commodity has 
weakened economies. Ironical- 


‘ly, as in the case of Mexico, 


having oil jias actually brought 
its own economic difficulties. 
Similarly, some economists say 
that the focketing gold price 
was not all good news for 
South Africa. 

Whether South Africa ulti- 
mately finds oi} or not, ‘she 
will have to come to terms with 
the balance of payments prob- 
lem which has caused Mr 
Horwood to ask the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund for a huge 
loan. Spending more money 
abroad than we receive is due 
to several factors, including 
having to pay a premium price 
for oll, but if this country is 
forced to continue to arm on 
the scale of, say, Israel, we 
could al] become involved in a 
very difficult decade indeed. 
That is one reason why it is 
important for the reform 
momentum to be maintained 
= to find a solution in Nami- 

ia. 
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LAY-OFFS SWEEP EAST RAND INDUSTRY 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 6 Oct 82 p 9 


[Article by Erik Larsen and Sarah Pennell] 


[Text ] 


CSO: 
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unskilled workers in the 
steel industry, although 


and Allied Workers’ 
Union (Mawu)= and 
some big companies 
which have laid off 
workers, ate symptorma- 
tie of a trend. Many 
smalier businesses too 
are feeling the pinch. 
It is difficult to ob 
tain an overview of re- 
trenchment as employ- 
er federations usually 
do not require such 
details from their mem- 


More than 21 East 
Rand companies are 
known to have laid off 
workers within the 
past three months 
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Management at these 
companies have blamed 
the move on the down- 
turn in the economy. 

Retrenchments range 
from 500 workers at a 
large Benon: foundry to 
four employees at a 
panel-beating company. 

Predictions are that 
redundancy will in- 
crease as the economic 
position worsens. 

To protect workers 
who are being laid off 
the Metal and Allied 
Workers’ Union 
(Mawu) has drawn up 
guidelines on retrench- 
ment. 

But these guidelines 
have not been widely 
accepted by companies 
and many workers are 
finding themselves 
destitute and without 
the prospect of re 
employment. 

Bodies such as Seifsa 
and the. Federated 
Chamber of Industries 
also provide affiliated 
employers with guide 
lines on retrenchment. 

Industry sources be 
lieve there is no foresee- 
able end to the re 
cession and this will 
mean employers will 
have to continue to re 
trench workers or seek 
other cost-saving 
measures. 
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NO CASH RELIEF FOR JOBLESS METAL WORKERS 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 30 Sep 82 p 4 


[Article by Steven Friedman] 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


SKILLED and semi-skilled metal work- 
ers who are out of work because of the 
state of the economy have found they 
cannot claim unemployment money 
from the metal industries — because of 
an agreement made some years ago be- 
tween their unions and employers. 


The agreement, which could prompt a 
white and coloured worker backlash as unem- 
ployment mounts, means money paid into the 
giant metal industries’ provident fund by 
workers can only be paid out when they die or 
retire — not, as in some industries, when they 
lose their jobs. 

And yesterday four metal workers who 
have lost their jobs claimed their families 
were “starving” because they could not find 
jobs or claim money from the fund. 

They claimed they were not consulted by 
their union, the SA Boilermakers’ Society, 
when the agreement was made and compared 
their ition to that of furniture workers 
who, they said, were getting unemployment 
pay from their union. They said “hundreds” of 
workers were in the same position. 

But a union spokesman said the men “have 
their facts wrong”. 

In several industries unions and employers 
have set up funds which enable workers to 
claim money when they are unemployed. 

But as a result of requests by established 
unions, the Metal Industries’ Life and Provi- 
dent Fund, to which workers in higher job 
categories belong, does not allow workers to 
withdraw contributions until. they retire or 


die. 
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The same provision also applied to the 
Metal Industries Group Pension which 
— to workers in the lower categories. 

ut in the wake of last year’s pensions 
unrest employers a to allow workers, 
who have left the industry for six months, to 
claim their money. 

If these workers lose their jobs, they can 
claim from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund for the first six months. 

But workers in the top job grades cannot 
withdraw their money because of established 
union requests that the money be “frozen” 
until retirement. 

Yesterday the four men, who asked not to 
be named, said — lost their jobs a few 
months ago and could not find new ones de- 
spite asking at factories almost daily. Three 
are welders and one is a machine operator. 

They said the union had been unable to find 
them jobs and, unem t re- 
lief, had told them “that we can only get our 
money when we die or turn 66.” 

One man said he did not qualify for UIF 
benefits because he had earned more than 
R1 000 a month, two said had had diffi- 
culty claiming from the UIF and the fourth 
had not applied. _s 

They said they had between five and 17 
years’ experience in the Saw 

A spokesman for the Boilermakers Society 
said yesterday the men had “got the wrong 
end of the stick”. 

He said the union had little trouble placing 
retrenched members in jobs and denied there 
were “hundreds” of workers who could not 
find work. “There is no need for members to 
a a oe 
said. 

















COST OF ELECTRICITY UP FROM JANUARY 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 13 Oct 82 p 3 


[Text ] 


THE price of Escom 
electricity will be in- 
creased by an average 
of 16,3 percent from 


that expected increases in 
the price of coal delivered 

ight add about two per- 
cent to that during the 
year in terms of existing 
coal contracts. 

The increase applies 
only to electricity used. 
Extension charges and 
other fixed charges re- 
main unchanged. 

Escom’s senior general 
manager, Mr I D van der 
Walt, said the commis- 
sion regretted that such a 


at a time when the econ- 
omy was slowing down, 
and every effort was be- 
ing made to keep prices 
down. 

“In addition to the con- 
tinuing high inflation 
rate, a number of factors 
have recently emerged 
over which Escom has no 
control,” Mr Van der 
Walt said. 

These included: 

@ The effect on loan 
servicing. costs. Escom’s 
capital expansion was fi- 
nanced from loan capital 
and about a third of its 
annual costs was for debt 
servicing. 

@ The value of the 


rand compared to the US 
dollar declined by as 
muci as 30 percent. This 
means the cost of im- 


@ The need to protect 
the electricity supply sys- 
tem had meant improved 
security measures and 
techniques at all Escom’s 
installations. This had 
added to the cost of elec- 
tricity. 

“It is expected the ef- 
fect of these factors will 
be felt for the foreseeable 
future, and it may not be 
possible to limit tariff in- 
creases to the inflation 
rate. 

“Future tariff increases 
will, to a large extent, de- 
pend on the growth ia the 
demand for electricity, le- 
vels of cost escalation and 
the cost of financing,” Mr 
Van der Walt said. 


He said that tniike 
most businesses, which 
could cut expenditure and 
growth during times of re- 
cession, Escom had to 
plan for the country’s 
electricity needs in the 
longer term and had to 
expand continously if it 
was to meet this demand. 

“It takes up to 14 years 
to plan and build a power 
station and this spans a 
much longer term than 
the usual periods of cyclic 
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change in the economy,” 
he said. 
The January 1983 tariff 


increased differ in Es- 
com’s various regions. 


The highest increases 
are in those areas which 
have enjoyed the lowest 
electricity prices, namely 
the Rand, Free State, N- 
tal and the Eastern Trans- 
vaal. 


The lowest increases 
are in afeas where the 
price of electricity is his- 
torically higher than in 
areas claser to the coal- 
fields, namely Border, 
Western Cape, Northern 
Cape and Orange River. 


“Although this adjust- 
ment does not do away 
with regional differences 
in the price of electricity, 
it does represent a move 
towards a more uniform 
tariff for the whole coun- 
try,” Mr Van der Walt 
said. 


“In the four years from 
1978 to 1982 the price of 
Escom electricity has ris- 
en on average by 12 per- 
cent a year, while the 
Consumer Price Index in- 
creased by an average of 
14 percent a year. 


“If the January 1983 
tariff increase and the ad- 
justment to the coal price 
are taken into considera- 
tion, and an inflation rate 








The regional increases in the af ° 
guna price  chnatrtehty euctuding mecreases m Lhe 





a ieee 
Nao 17.1 percem 
Peserrs | reasvaad 17 Opercest 
etentioe 11, @percent 
Ovange River 

Weighted average barvm tos pgs ay 
of 14 percent for 1983 is annually. 

assumed, both the price “So, the compound ef- 
of electricity and the CPI fect of increases in the 
over the five years (1978 price of electricity during 
1983) would have msen by this period would be vir- 
an average of 14 percent _ tually identical to the in 

flation rate.” 


Price Rise "A Blow to Mining Industry' 





. was a cause for great concern. over the last 10 years the 
severe blow”’ to the min- “This new increase in consumer price index had 
ing industry, Mr W W power costs imposed on risen by an average of 12 
Malan, preseident of the the industry is disappoint- percent a year while elec- 
Chamber of Mints said ing, and it comes at a bad tricity costs had gone up 
yesterday. time with inflation rates oy am average of 15,5 per- 
Mr Malan said last year already well above those cent a year. 
aie Chunar tak ee © aun as colon. “Im the difficult 
Chamber had spent partners and competi- > ol 
R397-million on the pur- tors, and with the mineral vironment im which the 
chase of eiectric power industry at the same time “iting industry Is operat- 
“This price hike will being badly affected by ‘18> this increase by Ex 
therefore add sbout R64- the recession in the com is unfortunate and 
million a year to their an- world’s industrial coun- could not have been more 
nual bill,” he said. tries. mon yg ~ Ah Ag hag 
Mr Malan said “The fluctuating gold mining industry is con- 
’ price is also creating diff. .-«“ermed.” 


Escom Rise Regretted 


SOUTH Afncan industry charges, since further coal 


“regrets” the electricity price increases could now amplifying the effect of 
energy tariff hike which simply be added to Es- the business cycle. 
will reflect in the initial com’s tariff base. “Because the problems 


cost base and erode nat- “The FCI believes that 
ional competitiveness, 
according to Mr R J Iron- 
side, president of the 
South African Federated 
Chamber of Industries. 
Mr Ironside said in the 
Press statement that FCE 
was disturbed by the fact 
that the cost of coal con- 
tracts is not included in 
the corporation’s gener- 
ation and transmission 


South Africa's parastatal 
tions to ensure, 
inter alia, that they have 
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PLATINUM THIEVES FOIL SECURITY IN HISTORIC HEIST 


Johannesburg SUNDAY TIMES in English 3 Oct 82 p 9 


[Article by Norman Chandler] 


[Text ] 


SOUTH AFRICA 


MASTER THIEVES who pulled off the biggest platinum 
theft in history literally salted away their R1emiljion haul. 


Over three months they removed more than one ton of the 
form, say authoritative sources in the industry. metal in salt 


But the gang 
foolproof method of iden 


curity was foiled. 
But research scientist Dr 


salt form as platinum ammo- 


by 
X-ray equi t. 

“It is the only way they 
could have done it.” 

South African refineries — 
including the Germiston o 
eration, which is the world’s 
biggest and newest — supply 
half the West’s platinum 
needs. 

Platinum reaches it in 
metal concentrate form, con- 
taining between 20 and 6Q 
percent platinum. 


Drums 


The first step is to dissolve 
the ore in strong acid. 

Then the eight precious 
metals in the concentrate are 
separated by chemical pro- 
cesses. 


Finally, it is broken down 
into a salt or “metal sponge” 
— a form of metal granule — 
before being shipped out. 


In some instances, 44kg 
drums are used to transport 
the material. 

The thieves’ massive haul 
consisted of 750kg of plati- 
num and the rest of the 1,2 


tons made up of minerals in — 


the platinum family. 
are vitally important to 
the West. 


They are used in the car 
and space industries, oi] re- 
fertiliser manufa 


fining, c- 
ture, dentistry, jewellery and 
many other processes. 
Rurnours that the theft 
was in fact an auditing mis- 
take were dismissed by Mr F 
J L Wells, executive director 
of Johannesburg Consolidat- 
ed Investments (JCI), the 
weg fee of Rusten- 
burg Platinum Holdings, 
which has a half-share in 


refinery. 

He told the Sunday Times: 
“It most definitely was not a 
mistake on the part of our 
auaitors. 

“The fi were checked 
and double-checked.” 

A JCI esman said the 
platinum had “under no cir- 
cumstances” gone through 
security X-ray machines at 
the R80-million refinery, 
opened in October, last year. 


Flaw 
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behind the brilliantly planned heist are now up against 

technique, called “fing Bernd geray wt tocar 
que, called “fingerp ", was develo in South Afri 

thieves selling their haul or the open market. ” ieee 


was a well-executed job 
which had to be foolproof to 
succeed 


“We have not ruled out the 
possibility of industrial espi- 


“— 

“But in view of the amount 
of platinum taken, it hardly 
seems possible that someone 
would want to destroy R13- 
million worth of ore.” 


Easy 


A source closely connected 
to the industry told me: 

“Obviously, the most diffi- 
cult part was getting it out of 


the =. 

" ouce that was done 
the thieves would have had 
an easy task taking it out of 

“Iw suggest that the 
theft was done with the full 
knowledge of the foreign 
refinery where it is to be pro- 
cessed 


“The theft shows just how 
vulnerable our metals indus- 
try is to big-time thieving.” 


ont antnaala on 




















as it becarne apparent that a 
large amount of platinum 
was missing. 


“We are continuing our in- 


vestigations,” he said. 
Hopes of preventing the 
thieves selling the platinum 
rest mainly on the technique 
of “fingerprinting” minerals. 
A specially bora An 
croscope can pinpoint w 
the ore was 4nd how it 
was . 
A spokesman for the Coun- 
cil for Scientific and Industri- 
al Research in Pretoria ex- 


plained: 

“There are certain impuri- 
ties that cannot be removed 
without throwing away half 
the sample. 

“The technique, known as 
mass spectroscopy, provides 
traces of the ore’s history, 
such as where it was taken 
out of the ground and what 
—- were performed on 


“This is unambiguous iden- 
tification of that particular 
metal.” 

The “fingerprint” cannot 
be masked. 

“Anyone trying to erase 
the distinguishing mark will 
have to find out what the ‘fin- 


gerprint’ really is. 

Phat could take him a 
very long time and make the 
cost prohibitive. 

“But if you are work: / 
with very smart people, they 
could have the resources.” 

The technique, which is not 
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used elsewhere, has been suc- 
cessful in South African court 
cases involving the theft of 
platinum and gold. 


News of the refinery theft 


Market 


a ready market for platinum. 

“Four years ago the 
amount of platinum on this 
market was about 150 000 oz. 


a ap for 
sale elsewhere might just be 
‘raceable.” 

I am told platinum sales 
are worth about R40-million 
a month — 50 percent less 
than earlier this year. 














SOUTH AFRICA 


BRIEFS 


SYNOD MEETING REPORT--A report which appeared in a Sunday newspaper describ- 
ing a closed meeting of the NG synod was described by Church men as a 
deliberate effort to generate dissention among the readers. According to 
the report, South Africa's Director of National Intelligence Service, Dr 
Neil Barnard called on delegates not to retreat into a "laager," but to 
extend contact with Churches internally and internationally. Together with 
the Chaplin of the SADF, Maj Gen van Zyl, delegates were allegedly 
surprised to hear of the need for a more flexible approach to the Church. 
The scribe of the Church, Ds D.J. Viljoen said in Pretoria yesterday that 
he had not seen the report but considered it to be insignificant and not 
worthy of discussion. He said he would have been fully prepared to discuss 
more important issues and said he had expressed his view in private on 
leakages to the Press, but declined to elaborate. [Text] [Johannesburg 

THE CITIZEN in English 18 Oct 82 p 11] 
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GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT OVERSHADOWS PROSPERITY 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 1 Oct 82 p 11 


[Article by Jasper Mortimer: 


[Text] 


MEABANE — When 
King Sobhuza pro- 
claimed Swaziland _in- 
dependent on Septem- 
ber 6 1968, he said that 
as one of the last states 
to achieve’ freedom 
Swaziland had been 
able to study the pro- 
gress of others. 


“We have watched 
them crossing rivers,” 
he said, “we have seen 
them being swallowed 
by crocodiles.” 

‘‘We shal] try to 
cross through 
crocodile-free drifts to 
a peaceful, independent 
Swaziland,” he resol- 
ved. 

For’ him the eco 
nomic crocodiles were 
socialism, nationalisa- 
tion, etrong trade 
unions — in short any- 
thing that might repel 
investors. 

The clear drifts were 
@ conservative, market 
economy with a 
generous § attitide to 

rofit repatriation and 
he encouragement of 
export industries. 

The formula has wor- 
ked well in the modern 
sector. Development 
has been rapid. Govern- 
ment revenue § rose 
from R29 million § in 
1973/74 to R139 million 
in 1981/82 (though 
half this money comes 
from the Customs 
Union) and Swaziland 
now has one of the 
higher per capite in- 


comes in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 


Capital and aid have 
streamed in, Manufae- 
turing has grown to 
providing about 25 
percemt of the GDP, 
and the money inflow 
also meant Swaziland 
avoided a balance of 
payments deficit until 
1979. 

“We have had aid at 
a level equivalent to 
that of countries with 
10 times our (600000) 
population, I guess,” a 
Finance Ministry 
spokesman said proud- 


ly. 

“It’s certainly a ref- 
lection of our ability to 
spend. Once vou have a 


reputation for spending 
aid productively, it 
keeps coming in.” 

One reason for the 
Swazi success is that 
the State leaves the 
management of joint 
ventures to the 
private-sector partner. 
The State and the Ti- 
biyo fund (the King’s 
commercial] arm) have 
substantial sharehold- 
ings in all the zg 
concerns, but ther _ »- 
lieve management is 
“the prerogative of the 
promoting technical 
partner.” 

What has impressed 
well-known industrialist 
Reg Taft about Swazi 
economic policies is the 
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SWAZILAND 


"Croc-free Drifts in a Croc-ky Economy" ] 


“down-to-earth, com- 
monsense approach.” 

“There's been no 
flamboyant talk of 
highflyers. If a project 
seemed risky, it has 
not gone ahead — with 
the exception of the 
Swazi shipping de- 
bacle.” (The State ac 
ted as a guarantor for 
a shipping line, result- 
ing in charges of cor- 
ruption in a protracted 
court case and World 
Bank criticism). 

Mr Ta‘t’s one criti- 
cism is that the State's 
decision-making has 
been slow. Rights to 
build and operate fac- 
tories can take a long 
time to obtain. 


Others have critli- 
cised the development 
emphasis on sugar. 

Swaziland has had 
diversified economy, 
with revenue from a 
wide range of agricul- 
tural products (sugar, 
pulp, cotton, fruits, 
beef), mining asbestos 
and coal, manufactur- 
ing, tourism and the 
Customs Union. 


But, in the iast de 
cade sugar has been 
developed to the point 
where Swaziland is 
poised to become 
Africa's second largest 
producer. In 1981 sugar 
brought in 50 percent 
of export revenue. 

This very growth has 
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made Swaziland vulne 
rable to world price 
fluctuations. When the 
Price dropped this year 
it made what the Fi- 
mance Ministry spokes- 
man called “a marked 
Impact on our budget 
expectations.” 

The main problems 
in the modern sector is 
that it is not growing 
fast enough. Unem- 
ployment is alarming. 
Since 1968 the Govern- 
ment rightly made edu- 
cation a priority, but 
this means 7000 
school-leavers now enter 
the job market each 
year. The present three 
percent —growth—rate 
creates a maximum of 
only 1 700 jobs a vear. 

Perhaps 20000 to 
30000 Swazis migrate 
to South Africa fer 
work. But the greater 
migration is within the 
country, from _ rural 
homes to the towns 
and plantations. 


It is these rural 
homes — where the 
hulk of the population 
lives — that have heen 
left hehind by the 
post-1968 development. 
They remain reservoirs 
of cheap labour, and 
the wages on the small 
farms and plantations 
(apart from the sugar 
plantation¥Y) are the 
lowest in Swaziland. 
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Fion de Vietter, the 
director of the social 
science research unit at 
Swaziland University, 
has surveyed the in- 
come of rural home- 
steads. 


His preliminary re 
sulty found the average 
homestead of eight re 
sident members 
receives a total of no 
more than R60 to R70 
a month from its wage- 
earners. 

The State Rural De 
velopment Areas 
project is trying to im- 
prove farming methods 
on homesteadg in about 
25 percent of the coun- 
try to make them self- 
sufficient in food. 
Peasants are reportedly 
receptive toe tractors, 
advice, fertilisers and 
loans but strongly op 
pose resettlement — 
even if it aims to make 
their plots more viable. 

Sources say there its 
a lot of potential in the 
State’s providing irriga- 
tion. and training to 
start commercial small- 
heldings for sugar or, 
in the Lewveld. cotton. 
Such schemes have 
worked wel] in places 
— notably the Vue 
lane sugar estate of 260 
smallholders — but are 
opposed by the chiefs 
who see them as under- 
mining their authority 
and cresting rural 
elites. 











TANZANIA 


ECONOMIC SITUATION SAID TO CONTINUE TO DETERIORATE 
Paris AFRICA AFP in French 15 Oct 82 pp 1-2 
[Article by Francois Robinet ] 


[Text] Dar-es-Salaam, October 13--Tanzania has for some weeks practically stopped 
settling its debts, but is still refusing conditions set by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in exchange for aid. 


Agricultural and industrial production is increasingly hit by a lack of raw 
materials, spare parts and fuel, which the country cannot affort to buy, and 
each week the press reports the closure of yet enother factory for technical 
reasons. 


Foreign currency reserves can only cover two or three days' imports, and all 
day-to-day goods imported from abroad are missing from the shops of Dar-es-Salaam, 
the capital and the country's main port. 


The World Bank was the first to sound the alarm, 


The bank has suspended virtually al] its current projects in Tanzania 
(representing an injection of about 70 million U.S. dollars a year) until the 
government repays 14.7 million dollars in outstanding interest charges. 


The finance minister has promised to pay off the interest before the end of the 
month, but that will not settle other outstanding debts. 


Economic observers here say most Western states have decided not to extend new 
loans to Tanzania, which can nu longer meet interest payments on its external 
debt, estimated to stand at rore than 1,600 million dollars. 


iMF Envoys Return 


An IMF delegation arrived in the capital this week to start a new round of 
negotiations with the Tanzanian Government following the failure of the talks 
last June. But the government continues to tell anyone willing to listen that 
its position has not changed. 
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For the past two years President Julius Nyerere has steadfastly refused to 
devalue the Tanzanian shilling and rejected IMF funds for big cutbacks in the 
budget as a pre-condition for aid with the balance of payments problem. 


A devaluation would not provide any more dollars for coffee exports, the country's 
main cash crop, Planning and Economy Minister Kighoma Malina told AFP recently. 


"But on the other hand it will increase the cost of our sales organisation, 
particularly petrol to transport the coffee, spare parts, fertilizer," he said. 


Diplomats here believe that the devaluation sought by the IMF (which is in the 
region of 50 to 60 per cent) is the only way to reduce the difference between 
official and real price of goods which would clear the way to a new start for 
the economy on a surer foundation, 


Wester Aid Cut Back 


Despite the huge deficit in its balance of payments--exports cover about 40 per 
cent of the imports bill--Ti 1zania nas just managed to keep its head above 
water, relying increasingly on foreign aid. 


Western countries, and particularly the Scandinavian states, have repeatedly 
come to the aid of Tanzania, eager to see the results of Mr Nyerere's brand of 
African socialism. This year alone they have provided some 600 million dollars, 
which is equivalent to about 25 per cent of the Gross National Product. 


This makes Tanzania the best loved African state in the international aid ratings, 
with 33 dollars per inhabitant. By comparison, the continent's poorest country, 
Ethiopia, only gets five dollars a head in foreign aid. 


But the financial situation has continued to deteriorate, and now the majority 
of donor countries have decided that a change of economic policy is essential. 


A sign in the window of one of the best shops in town says "nothing to sell," 
which just about sums up the state of the economy. No soap, no light bulbs, 
no batteries, no toilet paper, no overseas newspapers. Just about everything 
in daily use has disappeared from the usual sales circuits. 


Products in short supply can be found on the black market at a much higher price. 
Half a litre (quart) of oil can be found at 60 shillings, which is three times 
the usual price, while fresh fish sold straight from the boats can fetch up to 
300 shillings a kilo (2.2 pounds). 


Many office workers and artisans, who earn perhaps 600 or 700 shillings a month, 
literally live off maize meal, which is abundant mainly thanks to international 
food aid. It is sold for 2.5 shillings a kilo which is less than cost price 

in Tanzania. 


The crisis is now so general that even existing foreign aid is difficult to use 

since to some extent it relies on other factors. Several factories in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Dodoma, Pemba and Mwanza have been funded from overseas, but the projects remain 
incomplete for lack of access roads, electricity and water connections, or fuel 
shortages. (AFP) 
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UGANDA 


HOUSING CALLED ‘NUMBER ONE PROBLEM' IN KAMPALA 
Kampala UGANDA TIMES in English 30 Sep 82 p 5 
[Article by Abdul Isodo] 


[Text] Enough has been said about the tribulations of the unemployed person 
in Uganda today, but while we must sympathise with him we should not forget 
the tribulations of the young school leaver before he lands on a job some- 
where. 


From four or six each year, large numbers of student applications letters 
leave schools addressed to companymanagers and government officers for jobs 
in the coming year. The students write these letters with great expecta- 
tions. They know it is not easy to get a job but they hope somewhere a 

job exists for them. 


In some cases these people get jobs through a relative or friend. In most 
cases, the recipients of these letters do not care to answer at all. But 
the letters are written with a lot of passion and enthusiasm. This is the 
first frustration a student must suffer. 


When employers answer it is usually a curt reply declaring there is no job 
in their firms. The student may feel cheated and insulted. Sometimes, 
even before the student writes his application, he already knows there is a 
job in the company but has no one to introduce him to the employing officer. 
If he has no well placed relative, the student blames the whole social 
fabric for not caring for the poor. 


A couple of years ago, a student landed on a job in the industrial area of 
Kampala. He was earning 700/- per month. Of course the student was 

elated. He was jubilant for, though his former classmates tried to tell him 
he was placed there by a relative, the young man for the first time in life 
believed he belonged to this nation. 


Then came the next problem in the city. He was earning a small salary and 
was expected to live in a house. He trudged the whole of the city looking 
for a house to hire but could not get a house that he could afford. 


Though happy for landing a job, the young man was extremely frustrated by 
the prevalent lack of housing. He read through the columns of the dailies 
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but all the houses he could find catered for people who earned far in excess 
of his income. He finally managed to persuade some landlord to give him a 
small room. 


The room was a hole below stairs. The landlord fixed a door leaving a small 
aperture at the top so that the tenant would not suffocate at night. "I go 
in with my legs first," the young man told me, "and for this I pay 200/- per 
month. I am happy in this cave for I do not want to go to the slum areas," 
the young man continued. 


At night he would light his jiko and the "cave'' would be transformed into a 
smoky burning cavern. He would be heard choking with smoke as he prepared 
his evening meals. It goes without saying that the cave has no running 
water toilet or bathroom. "In the morning, we queue outside the toilet 

or bathroom waiting for our turm to wash or go to the toilet" he says. 


Another young girl said she has rented a small 6ft by 4ft wide room. 

"This one must have been a store in the old days when the former tenants 
lived in these quarters," the girl said. "I do all my cooking outside and 
only come in to sleep. After cooking, I push my utensils under the bed for 
this is the only room remaining after placing my 3ft-wide bed," she says. 
She says she is lucky to have got the store near her place of work. "I 

do not have to spend large sums of money on transport each day." 


Soon the young form 4 or 6 leaver learns that landing a job is not all. 

One said that he would have wished to study and advance himself but with 

the cramped room in which he lives, he cannot even stretch his legs. Another 
young man who landed a job after form six says that after the 3rd of each 
month, he is forced to walk from his place of work to his house each day. 

"I wish I had become a teacher after school, at least in teaching you work 
and live in the same institution" the young man said. 


A few years ago, the International Labour Organisation called these categc- 
ries of people the “urban poor". People who earn a salary but cannot afford 
to rent themselves a house at the current rate. Many people now believe a 
house is a poverty causing agent in our urban areas especially in Kampala. 
They believe that though our trade unions and employers are doing everything 
possible to uplift the standards of the workers, the money they give is soon 
gobbled by housing. 


People say that just as the government has tried to control prices of cer- 
tain goods, distribution and availability of food, it shall do the same for 
housing. They question the wisdom behind feeding a man without housing him. 


They say that the house comes immediately after food in an individual's 
list of basic needs. These people insist that housing should be made a 
business of the government. 


In many countries today, and especially socialist countries housing has 
been nationalised whereby the revenues so generated are immediately 
ploughed back into housing business. I know some people will at once point 
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out that the National Housing Corporation is trying just that but the houses 
it is building are negligible in number when compared with the demand. 


Other people question the wisdom of continuing to build houses for overpaid 
individuals whereby each house costs over 2 million Shillings. "These 
people should know that anybody who can afford to raise this money already 
is well-housed" one man said. 


Unless real measures are taken to house the newly employed, the numbers of 
the urban poor will continue to increase in our city and towns. 


CSO: 3400/99 
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UGANDA 


FISHNET PLANT REPORTED RESUMING PRODUCTION WITH IDA AID 
Kampala UGANDA TIMES in English 1 Oct 82 pp 1, 8 
[Article by Betty Matovu and Tom Okello] 


[Text] The resumption of production at the Uganda Fishnet Manufacturing 
Company is a giant step towards achieving restoration of normal industrial 
life. 


The Prime Minister, Mr Otema Allimadi said this on Wednesday on the occasion 
marking the resumption of production at the factory and the opening of the 
UPC branch there. 


He went on to say that the Fishnet factory was a focal position in industrial 
life because the commodities produced there are user goods. 


This, he pointed out gave the factory a character of its own because user 
goods produced locally cut out the necessity of spending huge sums of money 
in foreign exchange. 


The factory has realised over 40 million shillings in revenue between the 
month of May and August this year. [as published] 


The Company produced about 16,000 pieces of nets and 15,103 kgs of cords 
and twines of which 10,000 pieces of nets and 3,328 kgs of cords and twines 
were sold. 


The General Manager, Mr Oketayot has made all efforts to increase production 
by adding a transnight shift starting from 7 pm to 6 am. 


According to the Manager, the additional shift has doubled production from 
250 pieces of nets per day to over 600 pieces and 50 workers have been 
recruited. 


Mr Oketayot said the factory became operational in May this year as a result 
of lm dollar (IDA) reconstruction credit which was allocated to it and the 
government made efforts to import the vital raw materials, spare parts and 
other inputs. 
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He said that the company ranked among the first few industries which suc- 
ceeded in utilising aid from the International Develenpment Aid (IDA). 


"This success was partly due to our raw material suppliers Nichiman Corpor- 
ation of Japan to whom we greatly express sincere gratitude for the compe- 
tent manner they handled our orders", he said. 

Talking about extension he said that this would include factory building 


stores, and the care-taker's flat" "but emphasis is on rehabilitation of 
existing building and machinery." 


CSO: 3400/99 
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UGANDA 


BRIEFS 


AID TO WIDOWS--The government will not confine its assistance to widows 
whose husbands were victims of the Amin regime, but to all those who lost 
their husbands as from 25th January 1971, the Deputy Commissioner for 
Rehabilitation Mr Bwanika Bbaale has said. He was presenting sewing machines, 
bales of textiles and radios to the Kampala East Widows Association at City 
Hall, Kampala. He noted there was seggregation [as published] between the 
widows whose husbands were killed by Amin's men and those whose husbands 
died of natural causes. As a result, he said, many widows were not regis- 
tered so that they can utilise the assistance provided by the government. 
[By Tom Okello and Ndyakira Amooti] [Excerpt] [Kampala UGANDA TIMES in 
English 29 Sep 82 pp 1, 8] 


JAPAN SENDS RELIEF GOODS--About 40 tonnes of goods sent by the people of 
Ichikawa City in Japan have been handed over to the Ministry of Rehabilita- 
tion. They include clothes, children's toys, shoes, spoons and books. 
Receiving the goods, Minister Patrick Masette Kuuva paid deep gratitude 

to the people of Japan and Ichikawa City in particular for the tremendous 
love and friendship they had shown to their brothers and sisters in Uganda. 
Mr Masette said the ten years of misrule had doubtlessly left the people 

of Uganda in great need for essentials like clothes and shoes. Such 
generous help, therefore, is always much appreciated by Ugandans. [By 

A. Thomiko] [Excerpt] [Kampala UGANDA TIMES in English 30 Sep 82 p 3] 


CSO: 3400/101 
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ZAIRE 


BRIEFS 


OPPOSITION MOVEMENTS--The overthrow of President Mobutu is the principle aim 
of an opposition grouping called the Front Congolais pour la Restauration de 
la Democratic (FLD). The group was formed recently in Brussels and claims to 
represent two opposition movements, the Union pour la Democratie et le Progres 
Sociale (13 founders of the UDPS are presently in prison in Zaire for attempt- 
ing to start a second political party), and the Parti pour la Revolution Popu- 
laire. The coalition was announced by M. Dikonda Wa Lumanyisha, a member of 
the UDPS. He said the visit of President Mitterrand to Kinshasa for the 
Franco African Summit showed a tacit approval by the French President for a 
regime which oppresses its people. [Text] [London WEST AFRICA in English 

No 3401, 11 Oct 82 p 2682] 
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